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THE SOURCES OF THE TEMPEST 


Because it had been Shakespeare’s unvarying custom for many 
years to dramatise some story which had been already told, it is 
’ customary to suppose that he did not invent even the very slight 
plot about which The Tempest is built. No play has been more 
discussed in this connection, and none has yielded a larger number 
of sources for individual passages or features than this sourceless 
comedy. Especially the storm and ship-wreck from which the play 
receives its name has been discussed and rediscussed; and the 


vitality of the problem is still unimpaired, if we may judge from . — 


the recent contributions to it by Mr. Rudyard Kipling,’ Professor 
Gayley,? and Professor Rea.® 

But it is not with any description of the storm that I am now 
concerned. . The main source of the drama has never been found, 
or at least it has never been agreed upon. Most critics have re- 
garded Die Schéne Sidea merely as an anologue, perhaps going 
back to the same source from which The Tempest was taken. 
Whether this is so, or some fellow actor who had been in Nurem- 
berg in 1604 or 1606 told Shakespeare the plot of the German 
play, The Fair Sidea could account only for the merest outlines 
of the story. In 1885 Edmund Dorer called attention * to a col- 
lection of Spanish stories, Noches de Invierno (‘ Winter Nights’) 


1“ How Shakespeare Came to Write ‘The Tempest,’” London Spectator, 
July 2, 1898. In A Book of Homage to Shakspere, 1916, and, with valu- 
able introduction by Professor Thorndike, in the Publications of the Dra- 
matic Museum of Columbia University, 1916. 

2 Shakespeare and the Founders of Liberty in America, 1917. 

* Modern Philology, September, 1919. 

“In the Magazin fiir die Litteratur des In- und Auslandes, cvit, 77. 
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by Antonio de Eslava, of which the fourth chapter contains some 
fundamental similarities to the story of The Tempest. In 1905 
Mr. Joseph de Perott put forward the claims of another Spanish 
romance, Espejo de Principes y Caballeros, translated 1579-1601 
as The Mirrourof Princely Deeds and of Knighthood, which was 
very popular at the time.® In the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1907 
Dr. Gustav Becker set aside Mr. de Perott’s contentions in favor 
of Dorer’s, and suggested a common source for Eslava and Shake- 
speare;* whereupon Mr. de Perott contended that Eslava and 
Shakespeare drew upon different variants of the Mirrour of Knight- 
hood, and proceeded to exploit its claims in English, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Italian.” 

This, I believe, brings down to date the suggested sources for 


The Tempest, so far as the love plot and the treachery intrigues - 


are concerned. * What must be evident to everyone who examines 
the question carefully is that none of them is adequate for the play 
as a whole, and that they are all alike in leaving the Caliban con- 
spiracy unprovided for. Surely so small a matter might be left to 
Shakespeare’s own invention; and if the source of the main plot 
were obvious and none for the Caliban-Stephano-Trinculo story 
were forthcoming, we should say no more about it. But just the 
reverse is true. I think it can be shown that the Caliban subplot 


was derived directly from a well-defined group of commedia dell’ 


arte scenarios, which present at the same time a dramatic frame- 
work much closer to that of The Tempest than is either the Noches 
de Invierno or Die Schine Sidea. My contention will be, there- 


®See Jusserand, A Literary History of the Pnglish People, 1, 496, 498, 
515, m1, 396. It is rather curious that it is not mentioned in most of the 
larger histories of English literature. 

* We have no indication that the Noches de Invierno was translated into 
English in Shakespeare’s time. A German translation was published in 
1666; but Becker’s more literal translation of the fourth chapter, the 
story of King Dardano and his daughter Serafina, aroused for the first 
time a general interest in the subject. [For a short summary of this story 
see Herbert E. Greene’s Introduction in the Tudor Shakespeare. I agree 
fully with Dr. Greene that “this tale can hardly be the immediate source 
of The Temepst.” 

7 The Probable Source of the Plot of Shakespeare’s Tempest, Publications 
of the Clark University Library, 1905; Cultwra Espafola, xm, 1023 
(1908) and xv, 733 (1909); Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xtvm1, 128 (1911); 
Romanic Review, v, 364 (1914); Studi di Filologia Moderna, vi, 271 
(1914). 
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fore, that these scenarios furnish at last the basic source of The 
Tempest. 

In the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1910 is an article by Max J. 
Wolff on “ Shakespeare und die Commedia dell’Arte ” which traces 
in detail all the analogies the writer can find between Shakespeare’s 
humorous situations and those which the travelling Italian com- 
panies may have presented in London. We have references to the 
frequent appearance of these Italian companies, but we have no — 
record of what plays or impromptu scenarios they may have per- 
formed. Wolff makes a remarkable showing, and fully justifies 
his conclusion that there is scarcely a comedy of Shakespeare which 
does not show somewhere this Italian influence. But when he 
comes to The Tempest he has nothing of the least consequence to 
offer. 

Wolff, however, while apparently exhausting the possibilities in 
Scala’s collection, did not make use of an unedited manuscript to 
which attention has more recently been called by Ferdinando Neri 
in his Scenari delle Maschere in Arcadia.®» Neri publishes five 
scenarios from a Ms. of Locatelli, dated 1622, and in his Intro- 
duction outlines other scenarios and calls attention to the general 
analogy they present to The Tempest. Unfortunately, Neri con- 
tents himself with a few of the most general points of similarity, 
and these not the most significant; and it is perhaps on this ac- 
count that his book failed to receive the attention it deserved. 
Locatelli touched up these old scenarios and made them more suit- 
able for stage presentation but claims no original authorship. 
Some of the scenarios seem to have been acted not only in Italy 
but abroad for a considerable period before they were collected 
and written down. If any of them appear as probable sources 
for The Tempest, there is no reason to doubt that Shakespeare 
could have seen them acted in London. 

‘The scenarios printed by Neri show us the enchanted island of 
Arcadia, ruled by a magician who has spirits (sometimes satyrs) 
in his control. The magician raises a tempest and causes a ship- 
wreck ; and the strangers from the ship soon appear on the island, 


8 See The Commedia dell’ Arte by Winifred Smith, chapter v. That the 
references to the Italian comrpanies in England are mostly to the com- 
media dell’ arte performances is conjectured by Professor Cunliffe (Mod. 
Phil., tv, 602). 

*Citta di Castello, 1913. 
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each one thinking that he alone is saved and lamenting the loss of 
his companions. We watch the fortunes and the loves of these 
people, and the magicians’ dealings with them. There are two 
groups of characters: those of noble birth, and the comic masks. 
At the end the fathers recognize their lost children and the lovers 
are united. In one of the plays, Pantaloncino, the magician says 
at the end that he will not exercise his art any longer, and throws 
away his staff and book.?® This is the very framework of The 
Tempest. If there is sufficient evidence that Shakespeare drew 
directly upon the scenarios now to be examined, then it is a reason- { 
able assumption that the first suggestion for writing a play about 
a magician on his enchanted island came from this source, and 
that he merely fitted to it some ready-made story of love and in- 
trigue, just as he made use of the current interest in the Somers 
shipwreck in elaborating upon the opening storm. It is to be 
noted also that the crudity and unliterary character of these scen- 
arios does not count against their probable influence. One must 
constantly visualize the action, if he would put himself into a posi- 
_ tion to judge truly. 
‘\. Let us now consider certain more definite points of correspond- 
/ erice between The Tempest and the scenarios presented by Neri. 
_ The opening scene of The Tempest, showing a ship at sea, in immi- 
nent danger of being wrecked, with characters speaking from the 
deck, concluding with the sinking of the ship through the power of 
the magician who has raised the tempest, finds a parallel at every 
point in La Nave (‘The Ship’). There we see the magician who 
rules the island conjuring the sea and producing a tempest in 
order to cause the Captain and Queen to be wrecked. Then the 
Captain and Queen are shown in the boat, lamenting, and calling 
for aid against the hazard of the sea. The magician causes the 
ship to go down, but the Captain and Queen are saved and pres- 
ently appear again on the island. In this instance the scenes men- 
tioned occur toward the close of the little drama; but in Arcadia 
Incantata (‘ Enchanted Arcadia’) the play begins with the magi- 
cian announcing the coming shipwreck of the strangers, and imme- 
diately thereupon the sea in a tempest and a shipwreck are shown. 
In Li Tre Satiri (‘The Three Satyrs’) the sea is shown, with 
ships on it, immediately after Pantalone has told of the wreck and 


2° Neri, Introduction, p. 16. 
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of the loss of his companions. The wreck is a feature of others 
of these scenarios. The idea of showing the actual tempest and 
shipwreck on the stage must surely have been derived from the 
commedia dell’ arte; and this, therefore, and not the Noches de 
Invierno, would be the source of the magician’s device of bringing 
other characters of the drama into his dominion. 

I may mention in passing certain minor analogies which, though 
interesting in themselves, are conjectural and not determinative. 
Prospero’s having rescued Ariel from a cloven pine and threaten- 
ing to reconfine him in an oak, and more especially Caliban’s 


And here you sty me 
In this hard rock, 


with Prospero’s answer that he was 


Deservedly confined into this rock, 


though different in fact, could easily have been suggested by the 
frequent transformations of this sort in the commedia dell’ arte. 
In Li Tre Satiri the magician changes Filli into a tree and Pan- 
talone cuts the-tree and frees her.” In the same play Zanni comes 
from a rock and says he was transformed into it because he would 
not do what the old magician wanted him to do. At the close of 


La Nave the magician (an evil one in this instance) is changed 


into a rock; while in J/ Gran Mago (‘The Great Magician’) Fi- 
lippa is changed into a tree and Pantalone into an ass." The 
grotesque horror of Caliban’s attempted attack upon Miranda finds 
an equivalent in La Pazzia di Filandro (‘The Madness of Filan- 
dro’), where a satyr loves a nymph and would carry her against 
her will to a grotto, and in Pantaloncino, where the magician re- 
bukes his savage servant (“not exactly a satyr” says the stage 
direction) for his love of a nymph. There are other features 
which in the acting may have suggested more than we have any 
right to assume from these brief scenarios, such as Pantalone with 
his bottle of wine in J Forestieri (‘The Strangers’) 1* and the 
antics of the drunken clowns in La Pazzia di Filandro. | 

I come now to the curious analogies which the scenarios present 
to the story of Caliban and his confederates. In La Pazzia h& 


uJ am not recording the many analogies these scenarios present to A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and to other comedies of Shakespeare. 
2 Neri, Introduction, p. 23. 
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Filandro we read: “ Gratiano talks about Zanni; he says he does 
not know whether he is a man or beast. He says he has a head 
and legs, but that the ass has just the same; finally he makes up 
his mind. We are reminded of the first entrance of Trinculo, in 
The Tempest. It will be recalled that he comes upon Caliban lying 
on the ground and questions whether the monster be a man or a 
fish: “ Legg’d like a man! And his fins like arms! Warm, o’ my 
troth! I do now let loose my opinion, hold it no longer: this is 
no fish, but an islander, that hath lately suffered by a thunderbolt.” 
Trinculo creeps under Caliban’s gaberdine to protect himself from 
the storm, and Stephano, the drunken butler, enters. On seeing 
the curious thing before him he says, “This is some monster of 
the isle with four legs.” In Li Tre Satiri Pantalone is seeking 
his lost companions when he sees a whale, and from this whale 
comes out Burattino. Now it would be frankly absurd to offer 
this as a “source” for Stephano’s pulling his comrade Trinculo 
out from under the cloak of the fish-like monster Caliban,—at least 
if it were necessary for a great poet to copy his “ original ” faith- 
fully. But if Shakespeare witnessed this commediate dell’ arte epi- 
sode and found that it appealed to the crowd, there is no reason 
why it might not have suggested Stephano’s amazed “Thou art 
very Trinculo indeed! How cam’st thou to be the siege of this 
moon-calf? Can he vent Trinculos?” In Arcadia Incantata the 
lost companions “ recognize each other with buffoonery, touching 
each other.” We do not know exactly what the stage business may 
have been, but we do know that it could not have been much differ- 
ent from the behavior of Stephano and Trinculo upon their mutual 
recognition : 

Trin. If thou beest Stephano, touch me and speak to me; for I am 

Trinculo,—be not afeard—thy good friend Trinculo. . . 
Steph. Prithee, do not turn me about; my stomach is not constant. 


Caliban takes Stephano for a god, would kiss his foot and bring 
him gifts; and later, before Prospero’s cave, Stephano and Trin- 
culo deck themselves in the “ glittering apparel” they find upon 
the “line ” or lime tree. In Li Tre Satiri the comic masks, Panta- 
lone, Burattino and Zanni, also deck themselves in stolen finery, 
dressing as Jove, Cupid and Mercury, and are mistaken for the 
gods by Fausto and the shepherds, who pay them homage and 
bring them gifts. In Ji Gran Mago and La Nave the magician 
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hangs garlands on a tree, which the comic masks find and put on. 

This brings us to the essential point of the Caliban plot. Cali- 
ban asks Stephano for revenge on the tyrant and sorcerer who has 
cheated him of the island, promising, 


Tkou shalt be lord of it, and I’ll serve thee. 
The task, he says, will be easy, “ having first seiz’d his books.” 


Cal. : Remember 
First to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command. They all do hate him 
As rootedly as I. Burn but his books... . 

And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter. He himself 
Calls her a nonpareil. I never saw a woman 
But only Sycorax my dam and she; 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 

As greatest does least. 

Ste. Is it so brave a lass? 

Cal. Ay, lord; she will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man. His daughter and I will be king 
and queen,—save our Graces! and Trinculo and thyself shall be 
viceroys. 

The securing of a magician’s books in order to rob him of his 
power is common enough,’** but this emphasis upon it in The Tem- 
pest is peculiar considering that nothing further is made of it. 
Let us follow, however, the story of Li Tre Satiri, remembering 
that it is this play on which we have already chiefly drawn for our 
analogies.** 

~ The special significance of the point now to be considered in- 
volves another issue. There are some indications that The Tem- 
pest was revised in honor of the Princess Elizabeth’s marriage in 
1613, and that the wedding masque was not merely inserted at 
this time but took the place of more dramatic material. ; The evi- 


38 Mr. de Perott mentions an instance in the Mirrour of Knighthood, v, 
368 (Probable Source, p. 215). 

%*The magician opens the play by telling of his wonderful powers. He 
is determined to punish the shipwrecked strangers. Filli then enters, and 
there is a scene between the old magician and the young girl. It is imme- 
diately after this that Pantalone enters, telling of the wreck and the loss 
of his companions. This comes the nearest of any of the scenarios to sug- 


gesting the Tempest sequence. 
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; dence for this and the character of the piece as it may have existed 
) in its original form in 1611 I have considered in another paper.*® 
. It is to my attempted reconstruction of the play in its earlier ver- 
sion that the following analogy holds; but there is enough remain- 
| ing in the play as it stands to illustrate my point. 

/ In Li Tre Satiri Pantalone and Zanni actually steal the magi- 
a cian’s book from his cave. Like Caliban, they fear the spirits and 
the beatings with sticks they have received. They open the book 
1 to see its power. At once the satyrs appear, ready to obey them. 
They command, and the satyrs carry out their wishes. After wit- 
nessing the fortunes of other characters, we again find Pantalone 
i and Zanni with the book, and the native shepherd Fausto in their 
power. He promises to serve them, and asks them to give him 
Filli for his wife. He urges them to punish the magician, who, 
he says, is the cause of all the ills of the place. The magician 
says he has foreseen the treachery and conspiracy against him, 
i; which is being made by the shepherds and strangers by means of 

} his book. He makes a magic circle, into which the other charac- | 
t ters are drawn, and thus brings them all into his power.** By 
j this means he is able to recover his precious book. He then breaks 
i the spell, the fathers recognize their lost children, and the lovers 
are united.?” 


15 Read before the Modern Language Association at its meeting in Colum- 
bus, March, 1920. To be published later. 

%* Compare Prospero’s similar expedient with Alonso and his followers. 

Tt is interesting to notice in this connection that at the end of The 
Tempest Prospero says to Ariel, 


Set Caliban and his companions free, 
Untie the spell. 


They are not, as the play now stands, put under a spell, but are being 
“hunted soundly ” by the dog-seeming spirits. To this punishment are 
added, however, “dry convulsions” and “aged cramps,” so there is no 
actual inconsistency. In Li Tre Satiri the characters are forced to dance 
in the magician’s magic circle; but in Arcadia Incantata the magician 
charms them so that they stand immovable and he enters to them in- A 
visible, as Prospero does. The scenarios are so closely connected that it 
is impossible to doubt that the same company performed various numbers 
of the group. Shakespeare, if he was interested, may have seen their 
entire repertoire. These half impromptu and wholly unliterary produc- 
tions could furnish him only with hints for his rich fancy; but that the 
hints were sufficient to account for the entire Caliban-Stephano-Trinculo 
story seems to me reasonably clear. 
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I am quite aware that Trinculo’s coming out from the cloak of 
the fish-like monster Caliban is not the same thing as Burattino’s 
entrance from the mouth of a whale, any more than Ariel’s im- 
prisonment in a tree is the exact equivalent of the commedia dell’ 
arte transformations. I do not doubt Shakespeare’s having heard 
both of Jonah and of Daphne. But when I visualize such a series 
of stage pictures as I have just outlined, in a arama group which 
also shows me a magician on his island, a tempest of his raising, 
a shipwreck actually portrayed, attendant spirits leading the 
strangers into a charmed circle, the fathers recognizing their lost 
children, and the magician finally relinquishing his power and 
throwing aside his staff and books, I am unable to doubt that we 
have in the scenarios the immediate source of The Tempest. 

But Shakespeare, having this much, still needed more. What 


_ story should he tell about a magician on his island with ship- 


wrecked strangers in his power? ‘The names he chose for several. 
of his characters indicate that he may have begun his search for 
a possible plot in Thomas’s Historye of Italye and Eden’s History 
of Travaille. History provides us with an Alonzo, King of Naples, 
whose son Ferdinand succeeded him to the throne; with a usurp- 
ing Duke of Milan and a banished Duke of Milan; with “ practices 
that he [Prospero Adorno, tlte Duke of Milan’s lieutenant] held 
with Ferdinando, kyng of Naples.” ** The author of As You Like 
It needed no new source to suggest a duke banished by his usurp- 
ing brother and restored to his dominion in the end. But what 
Shakespeare did not find in the accounts of Milan and of Naples 
was a suitable love story: a captive prince, the son of his usurping 
enemy (or of the confederate king), who should be set at menial 
tasks and prove himself\a worthy husband for the magician’s 
daughter. Since there is no evidence of Shakespeare’s having 
drawn directly upon Die Schéne Sidea or the Noches de Invierno, 
and no indication that there even existed a parent source (for 
certainly the Mirrour of Knighthood will not do) ; and since on 
the other hand, a fellow-actor’s description of the German play 
would be quite adequate for what there is left unaccounted for by 
way of plot, it seems to me that we must either take the Locatelli 
scenarios as the basic source of The Tempest or else suppose that 
Shakespeare had access to some older romance from which they 


* Furness, pp. 343, 350. 
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also were derived.?® And even if the source from which these 
scenarios were derived should be found, unless it provided material 
which is used in The Tempest and which does not appear in the 
scenarios, I should still think it more than probable that it was 
from the commedia dell’ arte performances that Shakespeare 


derived the scheme of his play. 
Henry Davip Gray. 


Stanford University. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SPANISH ANALOGUE OF 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


The Comedia del Degollado, composed in four acts and in verse, 
by the Sevillan poet and dramatist Juan de la Cueva was first 
performed at Seville in the year 1579.1 A brief analysis of the 
‘plot shows that this play deals with romantic incidents frequently 
found in sixteenth-century comedy and fiction. Arnaldo, a young 
officer, sets at liberty the Moor Chichivali, whom he had captured 
in a skirmish, on condition that the ransom money be sent to him 
within a certain time. Chichivali returns in person with the 
ransom and ill repays his captor’s generosity by abducting Celia, 
Arnaldo’s sweetheart, when dressed as a page she was about to 
attend a dinner offered by Arnaldo to certain other ladies. Arnaldo, 
heartbroken by the news of Celia’s abduction, is carried off in 
another boat by one of Chichivali’s companions, and the lovers 
meet at the court of the Moorish king. Chichivali finds it impos- 
sible to preserve the secret of Celia’s disguise, and discloses her 
identity to the young Moorish prince, who at once becomes a rival 


3° Benedetto Croce suggested that “Shakespeare must have taken the 
name Trinculo from a Neapolitan drinking-song, and quoted an old ritor- 
nello in that dialect in support of his view:— 


Trincule mincule 
spilli e spillone.. . 
L. C-M. in the Atheneum for March 20, 1915. This is the only review in 
- English of Neri’s book, so far as I am aware. 

This play is included in the first volume of the Comedias y tragedias 
de Juan de la Cueva, publicadas por la Sociedad de Bibliéfilos espafoles, 
2 vols., Madrid, 1917, with an introduction by Francisco A. de Icaza. This 
publication is based upon the second edition, Seville, 1588, of the Primera 
parte de las comedias y tragedias de Ioan de la Cueva. 
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of Chichivali for her love. When Chichivali tries to force his 


attentions upon her, Arnaldo intervenes, kills Chichivali, and is 
condemned to death, in spite of Celia’s protestations, in order to 
save her lover, that she has committed the deed. 

In the third act, Celia begs the Prince to intervene in behalf. of 
Arnaldo, and he agrees to do so on condition that she yield herself 
to him, a proposal which she rejects indignantly, declaring that 
she would prefer death. The Prince then relents and asks the 
jailer in what way Arnaldo’s life may be spared, and the jailer 
finally suggests that a substitution be made, and that the head of 
another prisoner be sent to the King as evidence of Arnaldo’s 
death. This substitution is effected, the head is brought to the 
King and deceives him as well as the Prince and Celia. The 
Prince upbraids the jailer for his disobedience, but is satisfied 
when he hears the jailer’s explanation : 

Quando a pedirme vinieron 
Justicia y verdugo el preso, 
Cumpli tu mandado expresso 
Luego que en la carcel fueron. 
Otro que le parecia, 

Preso, y tambien sentenciado, 
Aquél les vue entregado 
Por el que se me pedia. 

Ayud6 la sombra obscura 
A mi hecho, y desta suerte 
Al otro dieron la muerte, 

Y a Arnaldo libr6é6 ventura. 
Alli lo tengo, sefior; 

Mira qué mandas que haga; 
Que lo que te satisfaga 
Hare, qual tu servidor. 


Arnaldo is introduced as proof of this statement, and the Prince 
bids him conceal himself. Although the Prince has saved Arnaldo, 
he has not abandoned his desire to gain possession of Celia. The 


latter bitterly reproaches him for breaking his word, and the — 


Prince promises to present Arnaldo alive to her if she will yield 
herself to him. Celia, confident that Arnaldo is really dead, agrees 
to this proposal, and is forthwith confronted with Arnaldo. She 
is overjoyed at the sight of him, and then is rudely reminded by 
the Prince of her promise. Arnaldo declares that he far prefers 
death to Celia’s dishonor, the Prince relents on seeing this evidence 
of their love, and promises to send them home. 


| 
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The Jast two acts of this play offer certain analogies with the 
fifth novel of the eighth decade of Giraldi Cinthio’s Gli Hecatom- 
mithi, first published in 1565. Here a youth of Innsbruck named 
Vieo is arrested for seducing a young girl, and is condemned to 
death by Iuriste, the Governor. Vieo’s sister, Epitia, pleads with 
the Governor for her brother’s life, alleging as excuse for his act 
his love for the girl and his willingness to marry her. LIuriste is 
inspired with passion for Epitia, and consents to free Vieo on 
condition that she yield herself to him, making to her at the 
same time a vague promise of marriage. Epitia is horrified by 
this proposal, and takes counsel with her brother in prison, who 
begs her to make this sacrifice for him. She finally consents to 
Iuriste’s proposal, but the latter, before satisfying his desire, gives 
orders for the execution of Vieo, and on the following day sends 
her brother to her, not alive, but dead. At first Epitia determines 
to kill her violator, but later decides to demand justice from the 
Emperor Massimiano. When the Emperor hears her story he 
summons Iuriste, confronts him with Epitia, obtains from him a 
confession of his guilt, and orders that he first marry Epitia and 
then be put to death. After the marriage, Epitia experiences a 
strange change of heart, and does not wish to be responsible for 
her husband’s death. She pleads with Massimiano that clemency 
is as great a virtue as justice, secures the release of Iuriste, and 
lives happily with him for many years.” 

This novel of Giraldi Cinthio is the chief source of George Whet- 
stone’s Historye of Promos and Cassandra,’ published in two parts, 
consisting of five acts each, in 1578. The English play differs 
from Giraldi Cinthio’s novel in at least one important respect; 
namely, that in the novel the Governor’s order to execute Vieo is 
actually carried out, while in Whetstone’s play Andrugio is spared 
by a merciful jailer, who substitutes another head for that of An- 
drugio, and successfully deceives both the sister and the Governor. 
These modifications have been generally ascribed to Whetstone.* 


?In an article entitled Shakespeare’s Masz fiir Masz und die Geschichte 
von Promos und Cassandra, published in the Jahrbuch der deutschen Shake- 
speare-Gesellschaft, Weimar, 1878, xm, 175, K. Foth mentions a number of 
non-literary versions of the same story. See also Notes and Queries, July, 
1893. 

* Republished in Shakespeare’s Library, vol. 11, part m, London, 1875. 

*See K. Foth, ibid., p. 169. 
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It has been well known that Giraldi Cinthio himself dramatized 
the novel under discussion in a play entitled ELpitia, but not until 
1890 was the suggestion made® that certain divergences from the 
novel found in Measuré for Measure, which agree in this respect 
with Promos and Cassandra, also exist in Epitia. This discovery 
of Bilancini deserves to be quoted here, since it seems to have been 
overlooked by the historians of the Elizabethan drama: “ Non 
indegna di nota é una particolarita che ambedue le tragedie offrono, 
ma che nella novella non si trova: che cioé in Misura per misura 
come nell’Fpitia il fratello della fanciulla non é ucciso, ma in sua 
vece vien mandato a lei il cadavere di un malfattore. Basta questo 
per concludere che lo Shakespeare debba aver conosciuto, oltre la 
novella, anche la tragedia del Giraldi? Io non so; accenno solo 
a questa somiglianza e lascio crederlo al Klein, il quale, poi,— 
caso curioso!—mentre nota tra le due tragedie altri raffronti ac- 
cessorii di nomi, trascura questo assai pit importante di fatto.” ® 

Returning to Hl Degollado, the romantic incidents of the cap-- 
ture of Arnaldo and Celia create a different setting from that 
found in Giraldi’s novel and in the three plays above mentioned. 
Arnaldo’s offense is a murder which is morally justifiable. The 
Prince here plays the part of the Governor in the other versions. 
In El Degollado, however, the Prince is more merciful, and is re- 
sponsible for the order to substitute the head of another man as 
evidence of Arnaldo’s death. In Epitia and Promos and Cassan- 
dra, the jailer performs this merciful act on his own initiative, — 
and in Measure for Measure this request is made by the Duke in 
disguise. In Giraldi’s novel, Epitia, and Promos and Cassandra, 
the young girl actually sacrifices her honor to save her brother’s 
life. This sacrifice is avoided in Measure for Measure by the sub- . 
stitution of Mariana for Isabella, and in Hl] Degollado by the rather 
tardy repentance of the Prince. Arnaldo is a more courageous 
character than his counterpart in the other versions. He refuses 
to live at the price of Celia’s honor, while in Giraldi’s novel, Fpitia, 
Promos and Cassandra, and Measure for Measure, we have the 
disagreeable scene of the brother begging his sister to save his life 
by the sacrifice of her virtue. In Giraldi’s novel, Fpitia, and 


*See Pietro Bilancini, Giambattista Giraldi e la tragedia italiana nel 
sec. XVI, Aquila, 1890, p. 89. 
*Ibid., p. 89. 
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Promos and Cassandra the heroine not only marries her violator, 
but saves him from the death he so richly deserved. Judged from 
modern standards, a satisfactory solution is found only in Shakes- 
peare and in Juan de la Cueva. 

It is by no means certain that either Giralai’s novel or Epitia 
was the immediate source of Hl Degollado, and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to determine to what an extent the construction of the plot 
was the work of the Spanish dramatist. The play is interesting as 
one of the best composed in Spain in the period shortly before the 
appearance of Lope de Vega, and because of the analogy its plot 
offers to the theme of Measure for Measure. 


J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD. 
University of PennsyWania. 
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CHARLES DICKENS: HIS READING 


The enormous amount of reading matter accessible to Dickens 
makes it impossible to be precise in regard to what he read, except 
when we have his own statements, or evidence of the direct influ- 
ence of writers upon him, or the information of his personal friend 
and biographer, Forster. Dickens had a personal acquaintance 
with practically all the leading literary men of his time as well 
as many of the lesser lights, and hence must have known much 
about their works. He does not, however, mention any direct 
knowledge of the writings of many, and we are thus left to infer 
such knowledge according to the law of probability. 

In one of his numerous letters to Wilkie Collins, Dickens has 
' given a fairly accurate statement about his formal instruction. In 
it he says that he “was born at Portsmouth on the seventh of 
February, 1812; that my father was in the Naval Pay Office; that 
I was taken by him to Chatham when I was very young, and lived 
and was educated there till I was twelve or thirteen, I suppose; 
that I was then put to a school near London, where (as at other 
places) I distinguished myself like a brick.”? This account, how- 
ever, should be somewhat amplified and corrected. His mother 


* Letters of Charles Dickens, edited by his sister-in-law and his oldest 
daughter, Chapman & Hall, London, 1882, two volumes, m1, 43. 
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was his first teacher, and to her he owed an inestimable debt for 
arousing in him a desire to read. Forster states that “he has 
frequently been heard to say that his first desire for knowledge, 
and his earliest passion for reading, were awakened by his mother, 
who taught him the first rudiments not only of English, but also, 
a little later, of Latin. She taught him regularly every day for a 
long time, he was convinced thoroughly well.”? His first actual . 
school experience came when he attended a preparatory school at 
Rome Lane, Chatham. Then, from the age of seven to nine, he 
went to a school in Clover Lane, kept by William Giles, a Baptist 
minister. Giles evidently recognized that the youngster had abil- 
ity, for later, while the Pickwick Papers were being published, he 
sent him a silver snuffbox inscribed to the “inimitable Boz.” The 
family now went to London, and his father’s financial straits and 
eventual imprisonment interfered with the education of Dickens 
from the age of ten to twelve; but from twelve to fourteen he at- 
tended “ Wellington House Academy” at Hampstead Road, as a 
day scholar. At this time he was writing short tales which were 
circulated among the students and given dramatic representation 
by them. For a short time after this, he attended a school con- 
ducted by one Mr. Dawson in Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square. 
This closed his formal educational career, although he later learned 
to read and speak both French and Italian. 

It was at Chatham, at the age of about nine, that Dickens first 
began the reading which had such great influence on his later 
work. The well-known passage in David Copperfield (Chap. 1v) 
which describes David’s reading is almost literally autobiograph- 
ical. At this time Dickens read Roderick Random, Peregrine 
Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Don Quicote, Gil Blas, Robinson Crusoe, The Arabian Nights, and 
Tales of the Genit, also a few volumes of voyages and travels, of 
which he was always particularly fond. He not only read these 
books, but made himself forget the small troubles of boyhood by 
impersonating the characters in them. His ability for acting was 
thus happily fostered at a tender and impressive age. At about 
this time, he also read the Spectator, the Tatler, the Idler, the 


*The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1872, three volumes, I, 26. 
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Citizen of the World, and Mrs. Inchbald’s Collection of Farces.* 
At this time he also took rank as a youthful prodigy by writing 
Misnar, a tragedy founded on the Tales of the Genii. While his 
family was living in London, he, then about ten years 6ld, borrowed 
from obliging friends the Scottish Chiefs, Holbein’s Dance of 
Death, and Colman’s Broad Grins, which “seized his fancy very 
- much.” * 

Thus far the chronological development of his formal education 
has been traced, and, what is far more important, the kind of 
reading which he voluntarily indulged in while yet a little boy. 
From this point on, however, the chronology of his reading is too 
vague to be accurately determined, and it seems best to discuss 
the different types of literature that interested and influenced him. 

It is, of course, the novel to which he owes most and which he 
_ most often mentions as a source of pleasure for reading, particu- 
larly the novels of the eighteenth century. He was very fond of 
Defoe, especially the History of the Devil and Robinson Crusoe ; 
the thing which impressed him most in the latter book was that it 
had “nothing in it to make anyone laugh or cry.”* Tom Jones 
is one of the books already mentioned as having been dear to him 
in his youth, and there are also other references to Fielding. Of 
Smollett’s work he liked Humphrey Clinker best, but thought 
Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle “both extraordinarily 
good in their way.”® Tristram Shandy he knew too. He was 
not fond of Richardson, remarking that “he is no great favorite of 
mine.”* Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield was the most delightful 
of all stories to his mind. He also casually mentions his acquaint- 
ance with The Castle of Otranto. 

There are references, moreover, in Forster’s Life and in the 
Letters to many nineteenth century novelists. Kenilworth “I 
have just been reading with greater delight than ever,” ® he says; 
and he knew A Legend of Montrose and Peveril. George Eliot’s 
Scenes of Clerical Life he speaks of as being one of “the best 
things I have seen since I began my course,” ® and remarks that 
he can never say enough of these stories because they are so ad- 


’Forster’s Life, 1, 34. _ *Tbid., 1, 41. 

5 Letters, 1, 48. * Letters, 1, 369. 
7 Ibid., 1, 183. § Tbid., 1, 28. 

* Forster’s Life, 11, 47. 
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mirable. His well-rounded knowledge of Thackeray’s works is 
evident in his laudatory remark of “ his refined knowledge of char- 
acter, of his delightful playfulness as an essayist, of his quaint 
and touching ballads, of his mastery over the English Language.” *° 
The work of Wilkie Collins he of course knew very well, and also 
that of Mrs. Gaskell. He writes her asking her to contribute to 
his forthcoming Household Words, and speaks of her Mary Barton 
as a “book that most profoundly affected and impressed me.” * 
With Charles Reade’s works he was also acquainted. There is 
mention of his interest in Italian and German novelists, and he 
knew some Russian novels as well. Of American novelists, he 
took special pleasure in Hawthorne’s early tales. The first book 
which he put in Forster’s hand, on his return from America was 
the Mosses from an Old Manse, and he urged Forster “with repeated 
injunctions to read it.”?* The Scarlet Letter, however, he criti- 
cised rather severely. He thought that there were many parts of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin which were admirably done. 

His interest in the drama, as shown by the writing of four 
plays and by his acting, was very keen. His works contain many 
references to characters and scenes in Shakespeare’s plays, and his 
admiration for him is expressed in a letter from America to For- 
ster: “TI continually carry in my great-coat the Shakespeare you 
bought for me in Liverpool. What an unspeakable source of de- 
light that book is to me!”** His excellent acting of the part of 
Bobadil is sufficient testimony to a thorough knowledge of at least 
one of Ben Jonson’s plays. He says of She Stoops to Conquer and 
the Good-natured Man that they “ are so admirable and so delight- 
fully written that they read wonderfully.”** The Blot on the 
’Scutcheon he was very enthusiastic about and eager that Macready 
should play it. 

Other forms of literature appealed to him more or less strongly. 
Poetry as a whole does not seem to have interested him to any 
great extent. For Wordsworth he had little love, but he was 
very fond of the Bridge of Sighs, doubtless because of his humani- 
tarian instincts; and he was charmed with Tennyson’s [dylls, be- 
cause he thought they were so well written. He had a particular 


Thid., 111, 299. Letters, 1, 233. 
Forster’s Life, 11, 440. 18 Tbid., 1, 355. 

4 Letters, 1, 390. 
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love for books of travel. During the summer of 1851, his reading 
“took in all the minor tales as well as the plays of Voltaire, sev- 
eral of the novels (old favorites with him) of Paul de Kock, 
Ruskin’s Lamps of Architecture, and a surprising number of books 
of African and other travel for which he had an insatiable relish.” ** 
Biography was another favorite study for him. Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson he frequently mentions, of course to the credit of Johnson 
and to the discredit of Boswell. Charles Knight’s Biography of 
Shakespeare, Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, and Barry Cornwall’s 
Life of Lamb are works of which he speaks with special praise. 

Certain other authors may be mentioned here, whose works as 
a whole have defied classification in the above divisions. At the 
head of the list is Carlyle. “I would at all times go farther to 
see Carlyle than any man alive,”*® said Dickens. And Forster 
states that admiration for Carlyle “increased in him with his 
years; and there was no one whom in later life he honored so 
much or had a more profound regard for.” ** The French Revolu- 
tion he read “ for the 500th time,” ** and the result of the reading 
is seen in the Tale of Two Cities, where, in such chapters as The 
Grindstone and in many other places, there can be little doubt 
that he had Carlyle in mind, consciously or unconsciously, as he 
wrote. He thought that Landor’s Imaginary Conversations were 
among the most charming and profound productions that he had 
ever read. The Spectator of Addison and Steele he liked for 
the humorous papers, and thought that they were about as delight- 
ful as the serious papers were indifferent. 

Two more subjects remain to be considered: the Bible and the 
classics. In regard to the Bible, even the casual reader of Dickens 
is aware that its ideas and phraseology are in constant evidence 
in his work. With the classics, however, the case is different. 
Dickens, too, knew “small Latin and less Greek.” It has been 
pointed out that his mother taught him Latin, and he may have 
reached as far as Virgil in his study of it. But anything ap- 
proaching classic restraint was foreign to his innermost feelings. 
_ The classic motto, “ Nothing in excess” is as little true of him, 

perhaps, as of any romantic writer; for in Dickens practically 
everything is in excess and restraint is virtually unknown. He 


Forster’s Life, 11, 439-440. Tbid., m1, 520. 
" Tbid., 11, 334. 8 Thid., 11, 440. 
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wore his “ heart on his sleeve” if ever a man did, and cared more 
for one London waif than for the whole tribe of gods and god- 
desses of antiquity. 

As was stated in the first paragraph of this article, it is impos- 
sible to make definite statements as to the exact nature of the bulk 
of Dickens’ reading. The most important of his definitely known 
readings have been discussed above, and the list is perhaps rather 
suggestive than anything else. From the above material, scrappy 
and disjointed as it is in part, the fact is plain that he was an 
omnivorous reader of certain literary forms, particularly the 
novel, the drama, biography, and travel; and, to a lesser degree, 
of history, poetry, and economics. There is little indication that 
he was at all interested in science. Perhaps the greatest single 
inflveuce that resulted in the humanitarian ideas so prevalent in 
his novels was Carlyle, whose bitter attacks on the existing social 
order are emulated again and again in the novels of Dickens. And 
perhaps, also, the greatest single influence on his art as a novelist 
was Smollett, whose method of depicting characters after the 
comedy of humors manner is common knowledge. It is evident 
that the books which Dickens is known to have read constitute but 
a comparatively small part of his whole reading; for he surely 
knew about the work of all the leading literary men of his day, 
with most of whom he was on terms of friendship. As editor, 
moreover, of Household Words and All the Year Round, he must 
have been acquainted with much of the work of many of. the minor 
writers of that time. However, the first reading of his most im- 
pressionable years was luckily in the best of the novels of man- 
ners, the type to which the bulk of his own work is most closely 
akin. 

R. F. 

Columbia University. 


NOTES ON OLD FRENCH SIMILES OF THE CHASE 


The earliest French narrative poetry is poor in similes. There 
is only one completed comparison in the Roland: * 


“Si cum li cerfs s’en vait devant les chiens, 
Devant Rollant si s’en fuient paien.” 


The Voyage de Charlemagne (ed. Koschwitz) contains: 


a. Si fait dreite sa reie come ligne qui tent. (297.) 
b. Il le font torneier et menut et sovent 

Come roé de char qui a terre descent. ( 356-57.) 
e. Cil corn sonent et boglent et tonent ensement 

Com tabors o toneires o grant cloche qui pent. (358-59.) 

. Altresil fait torner com arbre de molin. (372.) 
Come en mai en estet quant solelz esclarcist. (383 and 443.) 
Et out la charn tant blanche come flor en estet. (403.) 
. . . Chieent les mailles ensement com festuz. (537.) 
. Cele out la charn tant blanche come flor en espine. (707.) 


mo 


All these are the simplest type of evident comparisons: ‘ straight 
as a line,’ ‘turn like a wheel, ‘as loud as thunder,’ ‘ bright and 
pleasant as May,’ ‘ white as a summer flower,’ ‘ white as the haw- 
thorn flower,’ ‘ to fly like chips.’ 

In tracing the gradual development and extension of the literary 
comparisons which came about in old French narrative poetry, one 
may readily distinguish two groups into which these comparisons 
fall: those suggested by the observation of animal and of inanimate 
nature, and those suggested by human nature and pursuits. Fall- 
ing somewhat across these two groups are comparisons taken from 
the hunt and falconry. It is of these comparisons that Henri 
Estienne speaks in his treatise, La Précellence du Langage frangois, 
first published in 1579, where he refers to ‘la venerie’ and ‘la 
fauconnerie’: “ Es termes desquels nous avons grande prerogative, 
quant 4 l'un, pource que nostre nation s’est addonnee a l’exercice 
d’iceluy, plus qu’ aucune du temps des anciens, ne despuis: quant 
4 Yautre, encere plus grande, pource que si elle n’a Phonneur de 
Yavoir inventé, pour le moins ha elle cestuy-ci, que de petits com- 


1 Ed. Miller, lines 1874, 1875. Cf. Groth, A.8.N.S., xxxvi1 (1883), 
417. 
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mancements elle l’a mis en quelque perfection.” * And Estienne 
proceeds to reveal the wealth of terms and figures drawn from 
these sports in the language of the sixteenth century. 

Estienne’s claim for the influence of these two sports upon the 
language of his time is as true for the earlier language of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The chase with dog and bird 
must have profoundly affected the psychology of all classes in 
France between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. There is 
nowadays so little game left to hunt in the civilized world, and 
the methods of hunting have so completely changed, that the chase 
hardly offers any figures of speech to the language now in process 
of formation. Our knowledge of the method and conduct of the 
chase is largely due to literary reference, and the fine points once 
familiar in an age of universal expertness are becoming lost on the 
modern reader. 

Some notes taken in reading old French narrative poetry may 
serve to keep alive the memory of our literary debt to the chase and 
the outdoor life of our ancestors. Some of the similes are still 
current; others, though out of use, charm us with the fine observa- 
tion and technical familiarity they betray; all take us out into the 
woods where the wild boar runs, or into the fields where the wolf 
is a lurking menace to the sheep, or along the river brim where the 
gentry fly their falcons at larks, mallard ducks and other gentle 
prey. 

Our current English comparisons, for excessive speed are ‘ like 
the wind’ or ‘like lightning.’ But the most obvious exhibition 
of speed in the eyes of the medieval Frenchman was furnished by 
the birds of prey used for hunting. The speed of their evolutions 
in the air, as they swooped, darted and seized their prey, furnished 
the most frequent comparisons for all sorts of occasions, but espe- 
cially for the actions of combattants in war or private duel. The 
frame of these comparisons is practically conventional, but some 
variety is noted in the details of the observation. The following 
are examples: 

a. Aysi se mist a descendre corant 
Con feit falcon quant sor meslart s’estant. 
(Entrée d’Esp., 3310-11, ed. Thomas, Soc. Anc. Teates.) 
. Plus isnels ge jamés n’ira falcon a loir 


Vindrent de grant randons li baucans e li soir. 
(Tbid., 5054, 55.) 


. Huguet, Paris, 1896, p. 117. 
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Et sist sor .i. destrier ki plus cort d’une alaine 
Qu’esmerillons ne vole a l’aloe procaine. 
(Alewandriade, p. 41, ed. Le Court de la Villethassetz et Talbot.) 


. Et li bons chevaus ses pas rue 


Plus tost que faucon chace grue. 
(Octavien, 4254, 55, ed. Vollmiller.) 
Plus tos s’en va k’esmerellons 
Ne k’espreviers quant il oiséle. 
(Perc. Gall., 30728, 29, ed. Potvin.) 
Aler les font de tel randon 
K’esmerellons ne s’i tenist, 
Ne faucons gaires, quant coisi 
Proie, quant l’a de lone véue 
Et il descent devers la nue 


Por sa proie mius enverser. 
(Ibdid., 31126-31.) 


. Et cil li vat plus de randon 


C’ostors ki chasce le colon. 
(Beaudous, 3900, 01, ed. Ulrich, Berlin, 1889.) 
El cheval sist Cornu, plus le fait randoner, 
Qu’esmerillon ne vole, por aloe encontrer. 
(Cong. de Jér., 8086-87, ed. Hippeau.) 


Falconry also suggested many comparisons applicable to the 
ardor for battle, to the fierceness of pursuit, and the urgency of 


flight. 


a. 


b. 


Plus desirent bataile qe sparvier tortorelle. 
(Entrée d’Esp., 10489.) 
Ne croi faucons plus maelart asaille 
Chun le niés Karle le Pain fiert e taille. 
(Ibid., 13147, 48.) 
Come l’aloe qui ne puet 
Devant l’esmerillon durer, 
Ne ne s’a ou assetirer 
Puis que il la passe et sormonte: 
Aussi cil a tote sa honte 
Li vet requerre et demander 
Merci, qu’il nel puet amander. 2 
(Chev. Char., 2758-64, ed. Forster.) 
Cléomadés tant redoutoient 
Que devant s’espée fuioient 
Com fait ane (1. aue=oie) devant faucon 
Et grue pour l’alerion. 
(Cléomadeés, 1167-70, ed. Van Hasselt, Bruxelles, 1865.) 
Il n’y avoit si hardi Sarrazin qui Vosast oncques attendre, mais 
fuirent devant luy comme fuyt la perdris devant le lanier. 
(Mélusine, ed. Elz., p. 192.) 


: 
e. 
f. 
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f. Si con girfauz grue randone, 
Qui de loing muet, et tant l’aproche 
Qu’il la cuide prandre et n’i toche: 
Einsi fuit cil et cil le chace. 
(Yvain, 882-5, ed. Forster.) 
g. Sifaitement com li colon 
S’en fuent devant le faucon, m 
Si font cil ki de lui sont pres. 
(Beaudous, 2722-24, ed. Ulrich.) 
h. Si com li espriviers l’alowe 
Destroint il ces chevaliers toz. 
(Ibid., 4339, 40.) 
i. Tout chil desrengent con ostoirs a hairon. 
(Anseis de Carthage, 4313, ed. Alton.) 


j. Ensement li fuount com fet li mauviz, 
Kaunt ele veit le faucoun en son voliz. 
(Boeve de Haumtone, 601, 2, ed. Stimming.) 


k. Ausi com li ostoirs es anes (1: aues) avolant, 
Quant il les a véues et il i vient bruiant; 
Tot aussi vint Richars ens es Turs eslaissant. 
(Cong. de Jér., 1480-82, ed. Hippeau.) 


1. Ensi comme esperviers qui vole a recelée, 
Quant il chace pertris ou oisel de volée, 


Les va Renaus chacant 4 la perche quarré. 
(Ren. de Mont., p. 410, ed. Michelant.) 


The flight of birds in dense flocks occasionally served as a com- 
parison for close formation in battle: 


a. Paiens istrent defors, serez come esperviers. 
(Entrée d’Esp., 9350.) 


b. Ausi firent empresse cum fauchuns vers clamor. 
(Ibid., 8439.) 

ec. Paiens volent plus dru (que) ne vollent arondel. 
’ (Gal. li Rest., p. 333, ed. Stengel.) 


d. Les petit pensonciaus en estez por calor 
A. e. et a .cee. s’asenblent entre lor, 
E quant l’on li giete o pains o autre sor, 
Entr’aus se deronpent e fuient por paor; 
Quant I’on en son estant en rier a feit retor, 
Por ferir sor le pain s’arengent tot entor, 
Le petit i fert bien, asez plus le greignor: 
Tot ensi sor li quens, d’orfnes avohieor, 
S’asenblerent Paiens quant mort fu lor seignor; 
Qi fiert de darz, qi d’ace, qi de mace forcor. 

{Entrée d’Esp., 10118-27.) 
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Other similes which betray a close observation of certain birds, 
especially of hunting birds when moulting, are as follows: 


a. Joffrois ne se tint pas c’oisiaus qui est en mue. 
(Bueves de Commarchis, 3938, ed. Scheler.) 


b. Pour amour de l’enfant souvent la couleur mue, 
Souvent se retournoit com oisiaus pris en mue. 
* (Brun de la Mont., 811-12, ed. Meyer.) 


e. Qui voit plus cler parmi la foudre 
Que faucons ne fet la riviere. 
(Mont., Fabliaua, ii, 130.) 


. Ausi con uns ostoirs muiers 
Ki se va par l’air enbatant 
Se va la dame deportant, 


Mostrant son cors de rue en rue. 
(Ibid., ii, 201.) 


. Au biau faucon lanier mauvés 
Resamble maint homme de fés. 


(Ibid., iii, 86.) 
Passing from birds to the wild animals, we find that the latter 
served much the same purpose, as a term of comparison for speed, 
fierceness, cowardice and other qualities shown in the fight. The 
reputed qualities of the lion, tiger and leopard belonged then, as 
now, to a literary tradition; but the wolf, wild boar, bear, stag and 
hare furnished qualities which were better known to a medieval 
audience tham they are to us. Especially frequent are references 
to the enmity of the wolf and sheep. The simplest type of com- 
parison is such as ‘ fierce as a leopard, a lion, a tiger, or a wild 
boar’; ‘swifter than a stag,’ ‘hungry as a wolf, ‘ cowardly as a 
hare.’ The only simile in the Roland is of this sort: “ As the stag 
runs before the dogs, so do the Pagans flee before Roland.” There 
are no animal comparisons in the Voyage de Charlemagne. But 
they were early current, and make plain the fact that forest hunt- 
ing was done with dogs: 
a. Ome senbles qui core a chiens, 


Qui chast sa beste por ataindre. 
(Béroul, Tristran, 1874, 75, ed. Muret, Soc. Anc. Textes.) 


b. Si s’antrevienent d’un eslais 
Plus tost que cers qui ot les glais 
Des chiens, qui aprés lui glatissent. 
(Cligés, 4931-33, 3d ed., Forster.) 
ce. Plus tost l’ot estrangle qui n’eiist .i. levrier 
-i. lievre ou .i. conin, quant il ist del (rochier). 
(Maugis d’Aigremont, 1682, 83, ed. Castets, Montpellier, 1893.) 
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. Ausi porte la teste en haut levee 
Que li cers que on cache a la menee, 
Quant li bracet le cacent a la ramee. 
(Aiol., 899-901, ed. Normand et Raynaud.) 


e. Plus menuémant, que brachez 
Ne va tracant perdriz ne caille. 


(Yvain, 1266, 67, ed. Férster.*) 


f. Coume senglers qui a estal livré 
* Enmi les chiens quant il l’ont arresté, 
Se desfendoit Charles au cuer sené. 
(Enf. Ogier, 6020-22, ed. Scheler.) 


g. (Aucassins) fait un caple entor lui autresi con li senglers, quant 
li cien l’asalent en le forest. 


(Auc. et Nic., ed. Suchier, p. 12.) 


h. Com li chiens le cengler, quant est navrez 4 mort. 
(Aye d@’Avignon, p. 47, ed. Anc. Poétes de la France.) 
i. Non fu jameis levrer, quant plus desir le maine, 
Qe plus tost randonast a la levre procaine 


Cum fist sor Ysorés le bon duc de Viaine. 
(Entrée @’Esp., 5340-42.) 


Of all the wild animals the wolf appears most often in medieval 
figurative speech, as he doubtless did in medieval life. The wolf 
was a constant menace in many localities, and his daring attacks, 
when hungry, upon the sheep furnished many similes of the fol- 
lowing type: 


a. Si con li leus qui tout deveure, 
Qui mais n’i cuide avoir retour, 
Se contient Illes en l’estour. 
(Ile et Galeron, 2586-88, ed. Férster, Halle, 1891.) 


b. Con plus est escauffez, plus est entalentis 
D’entrer en le bataille et commenchier estris 
Que ly leus afamez n’est d’entrer es berbis. 
(Hugues Capet, pp. 146-47, ed. Anc. Poétes de la France.) 


ec. Atant c’est en l’estor ferus 
Ses a despars et desrompus, . 
Si com li leus fait les barbis. 


(Beaudous, 2898-2900, ed. Ulrich.) 


d. Vostre enfant voi en autretel fornel 


Com en la boche dow lous le sanple agnel. 
(Entrée d’Esp., 6119-20.) 


The two longest similes in the Roman de Troie are davetogennts 
of this figure, one of which is as follows: 
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Tot autresi com sueut li lous 
Entre les aigneaus fameillos, 
Qui destreiz est de jeiiner 
E qui ne(1) puet plus endurer, 
E cui ne chaut qui que le veie, 
Quant il vueut acoillir sa preie; 
Tot autresi fait Achillés. 
(R. de Troie, 21089-95, ed. Constans, Soc. Anc. Tesxtes.) 


This installment of old French similes suggested by the hunt 
with dog and bird shows how closely language follows upon human 
pursuits and activities. Few of those quoted above could develop 
today, for the conditions which gave rise to them have disappeared. 
Thus a study of popular similes can be seen to have some bearing 
on the cultural history of society. 


W. W. Comrort. 
Haverford College. 


ANOTHER OF POPE’S SCHEMES 


Of all men of letters Pope bears the palm as a schemer of 
schemes. There is hardly a single period of his career that is not 
marked by some deep laid plot. He seems to have enjoyed taking 
the circuitous rather than the direct route toward accomplishing 
his ends. Sometimes he found himself in tight places, owing to 
his double dealing, and had to scheme his way out; sometimes his 
devices looked toward exalting himself as a model of virtue; but 
more frequently his designs were directed toward the persecution 
of men whom he had, for the most part, gratuitously made his 
enemies. How well his multifarious conspiracies succeeded and 
how well he covered up his tracks is clearly seen in the fact that 
for years after his death he was eulogized as one of the most 
virtuous of men. It was only in the nineteenth century, when 
modern scholars began to uncover his tortuous methods and petty 
tricks, that his reputation began to decline; but it has continued 
to decline until today even his admirers can hardly speak of his 
character without apology: One of his schemes is the subject of 
this contribution. 

In his life of Pope, Mr. Courthope states that the third volume 
of Pope and Swift’s Miscellanies, which contained the treatise on 
the Bathes. was held back until the Dunciad was completed, in 
order that the treatise might provoke the author’s enemies to attack 
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him and thus furnish some justification for his hurling his thunder- 
bolt. As proof that such was the purpose of the Bathos, Mr. Court- 
hope cites Savage’s statement that the Dunciad was inspired by 
attacks produced by the treatise. An examination of the four 
volumes of the Miscellanies, 1727-32, reveals further proof. 

It is probable that the inception of the Dunciad dates back as 
far as 1720. By 1725 it had assumed some kind of form. In 
June or July of the next summer Swift, while visiting Pope, 
rescued the Dulness, as it was then called, from the flames. The 
same summer supplied the author with a hero in the person of 
Lewis Theobald, who in his Shakespeare Restored had revealed 
Pope’s complete lack of editorial ability. In the summer and 
autumn of the following year the satire reached the form in which 
it first appeared. 

Another result of Swift’s visit to Pope was the design of publish- 
ing their Miscellanies. In October, 1726, Swift was busy collect- 
ing all the “small things ” that he thought could safely be printed. 
In February of the next year Pope writes the dean that the 
' Miscellany “is now quite printed,” and that he is pleased with it. 
“The third volume,” he says, “consists of verses, but I would 
choose to print none but such as have some peculiarity, and may 
be distinguished for ours, from other writers.” * 

It was not, however, until June that the Miscellanies appeared, 
and then only two volumes consisting of prose. In the preface to 
the first volume Pope makes plain his plan: 


“The papers that compose the first of these volumes were 
printed about sixteen years ago, to which there are now added, two 
or three small tracts, and the verses are transferred into a volume 
apart. The second (and perhaps a third) will consist like this, of 
several small treatises in prose, wherein a friend or two is con- 
cerned.” 


Evidently Pope’s design was to publish three volumes of prose — 
and a last volume of verse, but not having enough material for 
the third prose volume, he published only the first two. Likewise 
the volume of verse was withheld, not to await the completion of 
the Dunciad,? but because there were not sufficient poems at hand, 


1F, E. Ball’s edition of Swift’s letters, vol. 111, p. 380. 
2 See Elwin and Courthope, vol. v, p. 213. Had Pope wished to withhold 
a volume in which to publish the Bathos, he certainly would have selected 
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after Pope had culled his material, to make a proper sized book. 
The next month Swift set about collecting enough material to 
make good the deficit.* 

In the midst of this period of unusual activity, while the volume 
of poems was being completed and the Dunciad was receiving its 
final touches, Arbuthnot projected his treatise Ilepi BaOovs, or the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry. This was an attempt to lay down 
the rules whereby a poet might fail in verse, and to illustrate these 
rules by selections from contemporary poetry. Arbuthnot, how- 
ever, intended the satire to be general and not personal. Pope, 
seeing the possibilities that lay in the work, appropriated it for 
his own purposes, that is, to provoke attacks that would justify 
his retaliating with the Dunciad. To make the treatise subserve 
his end better, he revised it, rendering it much more personal. 
There was one especially inexcusable chapter, in which he listed 
the initials of his future victims under the titles of various 
creatures such as flying-fishes, swallows, ostriches, parrots, didap- 
pers, porpoises, frogs, eels, and tortoises. In his hands the work 
departed entirely from literary criticism and became baldly 
personal. 

When the Bathos was completed near the end of the year,* the 
question of how it was to be published arose. Pope would have 
been as unjustified in issuing it by itself as in publishing the 
Dunciad without cause. Two prose volumes of the Miscellanies 
had already been published, and there was not sufficient material 
for a third.’ There only remained the volume of verse which was 
now completed. Yet to include a prose work among the poems 
would violate his plan for the Miscellanies, and Pope disliked 
giving up any prearranged scheme. But it was necessary to 
publish the treatise if he did not wish to publish the Dunciad 


one of prose rather than one of verse, and thus avoided the difficulties into 
which he later fell. At the time the first two volumes appeared, he prob- 
ably had no idea of using the Bathos. 

*“ Pray copy out the verses I writ to Stella on her collecting my verses, 
and send them to me, for we want to make our poetical Miscellany large 
enough, and I am not there to pick what should be added.” Swift to Rev. 
Thomas Sheridan, July 1, 1727. Ball, vol. m1, p. 403. 

*The Bathos contains strictures on Double Falshood which was first 
produced Dec. 5, 1727. 

5In the “ third ” volume, 1732, Pope says it contains pieces written since 
the appearance of the other volumes of the Miscellanies. 
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unprovoked, and Swift was clamoring for the printing of the 
great satire. 

Finally Pope decided to remove enough poems from the first of 
the poetical volume, as yet unprinted, to admit the insertion of the 
provocative piece. But since most of the verses to be removed 
were Swift’s, he had to make some excuse to him. Rather than 
frankly telling the dean his purpose, he pretended that he rejected 
the verses as unfit,® stating at the same time that he was substi- 
tuting a production of his own. Swift acquiesced but with injured 
feelings. 

In January, 1728, Pope wrote to Swift that the third volume 
was coming out, and that it contained the Bathos which he had 
rewritten. It did not appear, however, until March, though bearing 
the date 1727. On the title page the volume is called the “ last ” 
instead of the third. The reason for this peculiarity is evident. 
As mentioned before, Pope’s plan was to publish three volumes of 
prose and one of verse. Had the volumes been numbered in 
chronological order, the first two would have been prose, the next 
verse, and the fourth prose again. Such an arrangement would 
naturally have been obnoxious to Pope. To avoid the difficulty 
caused by the volume of verse appearing when it did, he called it 


the “last,” so that it could be considered the last of the series, 


even though he might later publish another volume of prose. 

There is also another peculiarity of the volume. The first 
ninety-five pages consist of the Bathos. Then appears a complete 
and separate title page: Miscellanies in Verse. London: Printed 
for Benjamin Motte, at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet-street. 
mpccxxvit. After this comes the verse. It seems clear that Pope, 


* Swift writing to Motte, Dec. 18, 1727, says, “ As to the poetical volume 
of Miscellany, I believe, five parts in six, at least, are mine. Our two 
friends (Gay and Pope) you know, have printed their works already, and 
we could expect nothing but slight loose papers. There is all the poetry I 
ever writ worth printing. Mr. Pope rejected some I sent him, for I desired 
him to be as severe as possible, and I will take his judgement. He writ to 
me, that he intended a pleasant discourse on the subject of poetry should 
be printed before the volume, and says that discourse is ready.” Unfortu- 
nately there is a lacuna, followed by the words “ not have let me suffer for 
my modesty, when I expected he could have done better. Others are more 
prudent and cannot be blamed.” Swift evidently felt that Pope inserted 
the Bathos, because he considered it superior to Swift’s verses. See Ball, 
vol. 1, p. 440. 
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when he inserted the Bathos, perceived the impropriety of putting 
it with the poems, and separated it as much as possible from the 
rest of the volume, anticipating a time when he might remove it 
to more proper surroundings. 

This malicious essay did not succeed in provoking many attacks, 
only a score of small things. Yet two months later, when the 
Dunciad appeared, the preface claimed in justification that for 
the preceding two months London had been full of pamphlets, 
advertisements, letters, and the like against the wit and character 
of Mr. Pope. We can read in this gross exaggeration of the effect 
of the Bathos the purpose of the Bathos. 

Early in the summer of 1732 Pope set about collecting enough 
material to complete the third volume of prose miscellanies. 
Toward this end he asked Swift for contributions, which request 
the latter granted, though he was far from being convinced that 
the volume should be published, for he knew that it would contain, 
for the most part, the works of other writers than Swift and Pope.” 
But Pope persisted, for he felt compelled to get the Bathos out of 
the volume of verse. 

When the last volume, last in order of time, made its appear- 
‘ance, the title page proclaimed it the “ third,” so that it could be 
placed after the first two volumes of prose but before the volume 
of verses which had appeared before it and yet had been called 
the “last.” The first hundred pages consist entirely of verses, 
after which comes a separate and complete title page: Miscellanies. 
The Third Volume. London: Printed for Ben. Motte and Lawton 
Gilliver in Fleet-street. 1732. The prose tracts separately pagi- 
nated follow. Thus we see that the verses, as was the case with 
the Bathos, are here placed first and followed by a title page, and 
that they occupy practically the same amount of space as the 
Bathos. Furthermore, Pope in order to correct the illogical com- 
bination of prose and verse, tells us in the advertisement to the 
last (“third”) volume: 


“ Of the following volume we need only say that it contains the 
remainder of those miscellaneous pieces, which were in some sort 
promised in the preface to the former volumes, or which have been 
written since. The verses are paged separately that they may be 
added to that volume which wholly consists of verse, and the 
Treatise of the Bathos placed in their stead in this.” 


7 Cf. Ball, vol. 1v, pp. 307, 359. 
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The treatise, having served its purpose, is to be restored to its 
proper place, though we are left in doubt how the transfer is to be 
accomplished. 

When Swift received a copy of this issue, he was very displeased. 
He noticed that six sevenths or, as he later says, seven eights of 
the verse was his, and was incorrect besides, and that the greater 
part of the prose belonged to others.* He again expressed disap- 
proval of the whole affair, saying that the volume should never 
have been published. Against his will he sent what he termed a 
“ certificate ” acknowledging his consent to publication. The next 
year Charles Ford, writing to Swift, expressed his resentment 
against the way in which the latter’s works had been treated by 
Pope in the Miscellanies: 


“T have long had it at heart to see your works collected and 
published with care. It is become absolutely necessary since that 
jumble with Pope ete. in three volumes which put me in a rage 
whenever I meet them.” ® 


In conclusion, Pope wished to use the Bathos to provoke attacks 
which would seem to justify the publication of the Dunciad. The 
only feasible plan was to remove from the poetical volume of the 
Miscellanies enough verses to permit the insertion of the treatise. 
Such a plan called for the publication of the volume before the 
third prose volume, as well as making necessary the mixing of 
verse and prose. This disarrangement Pope attempted to correct, 
after the Bathos had served its purpose, by calling the poetic 
miscellany the “last” volume and the fourth chronologically the 
“third ” volume, and by putting separate title pages respectively 
after the treatise and the hundred pages of verse, so that an 
exchange could be effected, and everything reduced to proper order. 


RicHarD F. JONES. 
Washington University. 


® Cf. Ball, vol. Iv, pp. 359, 367. 
* Ibid., vol. v, p. 37. 
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From Ritual to Romance. By Jessie L. Weston. Cambridge 
University Press. 1920. xv, 202 pp. 


One of the minor signs of reéstablished peace in the world is 
that the Grail quest is again to the fore in the field of mediaeval 
scholarship. Indeed, it is refreshing to see Miss Weston pay 
homage alike to the author of the famous Golden Bough, now Sir 
J. G. Fraser, and to Professor L. von Schroeder, with whose Mys- 
terium und Mimus most students of the drama and of folklore 
are familiar. The aim of the present volume is, as indicated in 
the title, to determine the origin of the Grail, “ not to discuss the 
provenance and interpretation of the different (Grail) versions.” 
Miss Weston feels rightly that some excuse is needed to add an- 
other study to the many already existing on this general theme, 
and she expresses her excuse by saying: “were I not convinced 
that the theory advocated in the following pages contains in itself 
the element that will resolve these conflicting ingredients into one 
harmonious compound, I should hardly feel justified in offering 
a further contribution to the subject.” There is a vigorous, not 
to say youthful tone in this assertion. Thus the reader turns 
hopefully to the solution of a problem, the secret of which many 
have thought Chrétien de Troyes carried with him into the grave. 

In addition to an Introduction, the book has thirteen chapters 
with the following headings: The Task of the Hero, the Freeing 
of the Waters, Tammuz and Adonis, Medieval and Modern Forms 
of Nature Ritual, the Symbols, the Sword Dance, the Medicine 
Man, the Fisher King, the Secret of the Grail (two chapters), 
Mithra and Attis, the Perilous Chapel, and the Author. One no- 
table feature is that the book has no bibliography so-called. In fact, 
where references are made to other writers, both the date and place 
of publication are generally lacking. Richard Heinzel, Veber die 
franzdsischen Gralromane, Vienna (Denkschriften der Akademie, 
XL), 1892, is cited (p. 112) as Heinzel, Ueber die Alt-Franz. 
Gralromanen ; Dulaure’s work, Paris, 1905, is simply (p. 71) “ Du- 
laure, Des Divinités Génératrices” ; Brown’s interesting study in 
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the Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxv (1910), 
1-59, is given (p. 68) as “ The Bleeding Lance, A. C. L. Brown,” 
and of A. E. Waite it is said (p. 74) that he “ has published a book 
on the subject,” but its title and place of publication are not men- 
tioned. It is noteworthy, too, that thruout her discussion Miss 
Weston does not show the discrimination displayed by her best 
authorities in the field. Wisely she bases her fourth chapter on the 
monumental work of Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leipzig, 1911; 
but where Baudissin twice (pp. 61 and 79) warns against associat- 
ing phallic worship with the Phoenician aspect of these cults, Miss 
Weston leaps to the conclusion (p. 71) that the Lance and Grail 

are necessarily phallic symbols. Furthermore the body of her text 
contains such statements as these: “The aspirant was (I am told 
still is) admitted into the caste at the age of fourteen (p. 72) ”; 
“T am informed that the Sword dancers of today always . . . form 
the Pentangle (p. 93) ”; “ Unfortunately the reference . . . either 
I omitted to make note of it, or entered it in a book which... 
went mysteriously astray in the process of moving furniture (p. 
103).” Miss Weston is so insistent on the scientific value of her 
evidence, and would even accuse of “ scientific dishonesty (p. 58) ” 
those who dare question it, that we mention these features of her 
method at some risk of appearing pedantic. But the truth is that 
scientific research is synonymous with an accurate citation of 
authorities for purposes of control and with an objective presenta- 
tion of the evidence, in which respects Miss Weston’s treatise is 
very weak. 

This is the more to be regretted since her theory, tho in no sense 
new, is, I believe, fundamentally sound. As early as 1842 Sim- 
tock saw in the concept of the Grail the “reproductive power of 
the slain god (Odin-Hachelbrand, Baldur, Adonis, Osiris).” 
Martin, writing in 1880 in support of a Celtic hypothesis, iden- 
tified the Fisher King with Arthur passing a charmed life in Av- 
alon, and beheld in both the myth of the summer god banished by 
the forces of winter. Heinzel admitted a vegetation-myth fea- 
ture,’ but regarded it as peculiar to the Pseudo-Chrétien Elucida- 
tion, whence he thought it had spread to other versions of the 
Grail legend. Thus it remained for Miss Weston (Folk-Lore, 


See also A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 11, 1897, ch. xvumt. 
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XvuI, 1907, 283-305) to re-emphasize the idea of a vegetation- 
myth and to explain the Grail ceremony as a ritual, parallel to, if 
not actually connected with the Phoenician Adonis rites. The 
strong points in her argumentation were then, as they are now: 
1) that in Wauchier de Denain Gawain sees at the Grail Castle 
a bier, on which lies a body, covered with a rich pall of crimson ; 
2) that vespers are sung over it amid lamentations; 3) that a 
lance, fixed in a silver socket, drips blood into a golden cup, 
whence by a channel the blood flows out of the hall; 4) that 
Gawain is told of a stroke by which the person on the bier met 
his death and of the destruction inflicted on the land by this stroke. 
‘All this bears a marked resemblance to the essential features of 
the Adonis rites at Byblos. Furthermore, according to Miss Weston, 
the Elucidation virtually repeats this experience of Gawain’s, but 
prefaces it by the remark that the Court of the Fisher King can 
no longer be found because Amangons had offered violence to 
one of the maidens of the puys or ‘ hills’ and stolen her golden cup. 
And she also observed that other Grail stories refer to the wasting 
of the land—the so-called Enchantments of Logres—and that both 
the German Parzival and the Welsh Peredur make the appearance 
of the lance the signal of wailing and lamentation. On the other 
hand, the weak points in her theory were (and most of these per- 
sist in her present treatise): 1) that she takes the Gawain-, and 
not the Perceval-texts as the keynote to her explanation, thus dis- 
regarding what many scholars consider the true chronology of 
the Grail texts; 2) that no consistent explanation of the mysteri- 
ous Fisher King is given; 3) that Perceval’s relationship to him 
is slighted, if not entirely overlooked; and 4) that the position of 
the lance in the Wauchier text and the circumstance that the blood 
drips from it into a “golden cup,” together with the fact that 
the maiden in the Elucidation has been robbed of her “ golden 
cup,” are the sole reasons adduced for the assertion that Lance 
and Grail are phallic symbols. 

Such, in the main, was Miss Weston’s position in 1907. In 1909 
her Legend of Sir Perceval 11 appeared. Here she brought (p. 249 
ff.) her views into connection with what she termed “ The Develop- 
ment of the Grail Tradition.” This she does by laying stress on 
Bledhericus Latinarius (the Bleheris of Wauchier, the Master 
Blihis of the Elucidation) as the real author of the Gawain ver- 
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sion; by attributing to the Adonis rites a triple character—for 
which, however, she gives no valid evidence—corresponding to 
the three planes of existence of modern mystics (God, Man, Mat- 
ter; White, Red, Black or Green) ; by supposing that the Chastel 
Mortel of the Perlesvaus represents the third plane; and by again 
emphasizing the view, which is at least plausible and which some 
other scholars also hold, that Perceval was not originally a Grail 
knight, tho of course the same thing can be just as cogently af- 
firmed of Gawain. This work was followed in 1913 by Miss 
Weston’s Quest of the Holy Grail, which, appearing after my own 
Grail Studies,? repeats her former views and specifically com- 
bats my contention that Perceval, thru his matriarchal ties with 
the Fisher King, is the primal initiative into the vegetation rites. 
Here Miss Weston erroneously states (p. 128) that I regard the 
Eleusinia rather than the Adonis cults to be the origin of the 
Grail story. What I did say was: “Though the Grail ceremonies 
and the ancient mysteries (Osiris, Adonis, Tammuz, Attis, Demeter, 
Dionysos, and Orpheus) have the same leit-motiv, there exists no 
reason for claiming any direct connection between them,” or, in 
other words, a comparison of the Grail ceremony with the 
Mediterranean cults explains the meaning of the Grail, without 
necessarily explaining its derivation. 

Turning now to the present study, we find that Miss Weston 
is still seeking to carve a colossus on a cherry-stone, only the 
colossus has grown even more unwieldy in her hands than before. 
Her chapter-headings indicate the general line of her argument, 
which is never very precise. The Task of the Hero (ch. 1) is 
to cure the infirm Fisher King and thereby to rescue the land 
from drought. But in reaching this conclusion, which I believe to 
be correct, the Grail texts are treated summarily and uncritically. 
Thus, the Grail-question in the Prose Perceval is quoted as: Se 
tu eusses demandé quel’ en on faisoit, whereas a glance at the two 
Mss. (one of which Miss Weston has edited) shows that the prob- 
able reading is: que [or qui] l’on en servoit; the assumption is 
made, without any attempt at proof, that it was Chrétien de 
Troyes who adopted this form of the question, which is said to be 
“a departure from an essential and primitive simplicity”; and 


? PMLA xxiv (1909), 365-418; Elliott-Studies, I, 19-51; MP, tx (1912), 
291-322. 
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finally attention is called to the fact that in the Perlesvaus the fail- 
ure to ask the question is itself the cause of the Fisher King’s illness, 
but it is not stated that this romance directly refers to Perceval’s 
failure in Chrétien’s work, a circumstance that would amply ex- 
plain the change in question. The Freeing of the Waters (ch. 111) 
then proposes to trace the vegetation-rite back to early Aryan ori- 
gins. These the author finds elaborated in von Schroeder’s Mys- 
terium und Mimus. Not only does Indra in the Rig-Veda, ar- 
gues Miss Weston, restore vegetation by releasing the waters, but 
the Mahabharata records a mystic marriage whereby ritualistic- 
ally the same result is obtained and “rain falls in abundance.” 
The first parallel is impressive, but only when taken in connec- 
tion with similar instances of the motif the world over. Further- 
more, it is not new, as it is the object of rather elaborate treatment 
in von Schroeder’s own article on the Wurzeln der Sage vom 
heiligen Gral, Vienna (Sitzwngsberichte der Akademie, CLXV1), 
1910. Could Miss Weston have had frequent discussions with 
Professor von Schroeder at Bayreuth in 1911 (see Preface, v) and 
not have heard of this treatise? As for the second parallel, the 
Grail romances contain no example of a ritualistic marriage, such 
for instance as the Adonis cults and the Eleusinia have; but why 
then, does Miss Weston force her issue by citing as a parallel Ger- 
bert’s confusing statement that the Grail hero marries, but does 
not consummate the marriage physically? Since in Gerbert the 
Swan Knight was to be the Grail hero’s son, it is clear that the 
marriage was not to be ritualistic, whatever else it was. 

It would take us too far afield to mention all of the queries Miss 
Weston’s treatise raises. In what follows we shall confine our- 
selves to the high-points of her interpretation, leaving the details 
to the reader’s own investigation. Tammuz and Adonis (ch. Iv) 
should have included the Carthaginian Esmun, especially since the 
account which Lucian of Samosata gives of the Adonis cult tallies 
in many respects with the complementary account by Damascius 
of the Esmun myth. But of neither of these important docu- 
ments has Miss Weston so much as a mention. On the other hand, 
she does use to advantage the Psalms of Lamentation over the 
dead Tammuz, the resurrection idea inherent in the worship of 
both Tammuz and Adonis, the fact that both of these names, like 
that of the Fisher King, are merely appellatives, the connection of 
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both with the water, the prominent part played by women in the 
pagan and in the Grail ceremonies, and above all the suspension 
at the time of the rite of the reproductive energies of Nature. All 
of this could be strengthened by further study; such as detailed 
consideration of the seasons at which the ceremonies take place 
(Baudissin mentions two for Adonis), the fact that in early Chris- 
- tian times the Adonis cult was frequently celebrated on Good Fri- 
day, the supposed record of such a cult on the Island of Malta as 
late as 1591 (Baudissin, 129), and so on. In her succeeding 
chapters (Vv and XII especially) Miss Weston touches upon the survi- 
val of the Mediterranean cults in Western Europe and adds thereto 
instances of purely popular survivals taken from Frazer, Mann- 
hardt, Schroeder, and Cornford (Origins of Attic Comedy). This 
material is rather the disjecta membra of a discussion of the sub- 
ject than actual chapters treating the same. Thus, Gawain may 
have some likeness to the primitive Medicine Man; Peredur in the 
Black Book of ‘Carmarthen has the epithet of penwetic, which has 
been interpreted as ‘ chief healer’;* the English Sword Dances, 
Morris Dances, and Mumming Plays have vegetation features; but 
it does not follow from Miss Weston’s collection of traits gathered 
here and there that “ Gawain’s character of Healer belongs to him 
in his réle of Grail winner (p. 102),” or that the Grail Knights 
go back to such characters as the Roman Salii (p. 95) with their 
ritualistic dance. In her treatment of the Fisher King (ch. rx) 
Miss Weston is on firmer ground, altho most of her material is 
well-known (see PMLA, xxiv, 373 ff. and Miss Peebles, The Le- 
gend of Longinus, Baltimore, 1911, 203 ff.) and has been more 
fully presented by others. Fish, cup, and dove are well-nigh uni- 
versal ritualistic emblems; and the réle of Fisher does not belong 
exclusively to Jesus. A valuable suggestion of Miss Weston’s is 
that Fisher King, Maimed King, and the Dead King on the Bier 
are “different aspects of the same personality.” Certainly, the 
wounding parmi les hanches—like Arthur’s wound in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, x1, 1-2—is significant. “Le sanglier,” says Vellay 
(p. 93), “frappe et blesse Adonis aux parties génitales, car la 
‘cuisse n’est ici qu’un euphémisme, dont on peut trouver d’autres 
exemples dans la cuisse de Jacob, dans la cuisse de Zeus, ete.” So, 


*See Miss Williams, Essai sur la composition du roman gallois de Peredur, 
Paris, 1909, p. 57. 
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too, according to Damascius, Esmun, fleeing from Astronoe, strikes 
himself in the genital parts (Baudissin, 339). The Attis myth 
has the identical feature, which also occurs elsewhere. 

Toward the close of her treatise (ch. x1 and x11)Miss Weston 
takes up the question of the syncretism of Mediterranean cults, on 
the basis of the studies of Cumont, Reitzenstein, and Mead, and at- 
tributes—rightly, I think—considerable importance to the Phi- 
losphumena of the anti-heretical Hippolytus (199-217). But in 
spite of the clear case of syncretism that this document gives, Miss 
Weston does not succeed in working out consecutively the steps 
whereby the syncretized cults of Attis, Mithra, Osiris, Adonis, 
and Demeter worked their way westward to reappear in the in- 
teresting vegetation-story of Fécamp in the 12th century (see her | 
Sir Perceval, 1, 157 ff., and my own Fisher King in PMLA, xxiv, 
400 ff.) and perhaps in the Grail versions. Under the heading of 
the Perilous Chapel (ch. x111) Miss Weston lists King Arthur’s 
ride to St. Austin’s in the Perlesvaus as “the story of an initia- 
tion.” This episode, as I have shown elsewhere,* occurs uncon- 
nected with a Grail romance in Johannes Glastoniensis. Miss 
Weston’s remark concerning it is suggestive, but her observation 
is not a proof; nor can she expect scholars to take seriously her 
further remark that since the Blanchland in a borrowed form of 
the story possibly represents Northumberland (where such tra- 
ditions about Arthur were current), therefore we may see in the 
episode a survival of heathen cults transmitted by Roman legion- 
aries in that region. 

It must be obvious that it is difficult to deal fairly with such a 
book as Miss Weston’s. Her tone is often provocative (see again 
p. 175); she accepts things as proved that will strike another as 
pure fancy; she constantly reverts to the idea that somehow the 
Grail story is better literature because it does not rest on “a poet’s 
imagination, but upon the ruins of an august and ancient ritual ”; 
she is notoriously neglectful of the researches of others in her 
field. In short, her method is unscholarly. At the same time, 
Miss Weston’s various studies—and among these From Ritual to 
Romance has a pre-eminent place—are always suggestive and 
stimulating and in their particular attention to the rites of Adonis 
have contributed to open up an extremely fruitful line of investi- 


“MP, 1 (1903), 255 ff. and xvir (1920), 616 ff. 
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gation. It would be futile, I believe, to deny that a- Nature-ritual 
of a pagan type underlies the Grail stories; indeed, others, inde- 
pendently of Miss Weston, have held this view. What is now ur- 
gently needed is a critical survey of the field; possibly a division of 
it into various sections; certainly a careful sifting of the im- 
portant Grail texts with reference to the vegetation-elements they 
contain—with passages critically quoted and with some consider- 
ation of chronology and derivation. As everyone will admit who 
has touched upon this matter even superficially, the material, tho 
plentiful, is illusive and very complex. 

Incidentally it may be added that Miss Weston has revived in- 
terest in the Old French Sone de Nansai, with its interesting ref- 
erence to the wounding of Joseph of Arimathea:* 


Es rains et desous l’afola 
De coi grant dolor endura; 


and the resulting blight upon his land and people. But it has not 
been successfully demonstrated, as Miss Weston assumes, that 
this poem goes back to another of those convenient Jost-versions. 
So, too, it remains an open question whether Grail and Lance, as 
such, originally belonged together. Robert de Borron’s Metrical 
Joseph does not mention the lance, in spite of the fact that it 
relates the story of the Crucifixion. In the Peredur it is the 
Grail that is lacking, altho many assume that the “ platter with 
the bleeding head on it ” occupies its place. Wauchier (see above) 
has the lance bleed into a “ cup,” not into the Grail, which serves 
bread and wine. And in the Syr Percyvelle, which lacks entirely 
the visit to the Fisher King’s Castle, what is the exact significance 
of the “cup” of which King Arthur has been robbed: 
Fyve 3eres hase he thus gane, 


‘And my coupes fro me tane, 
And my gude knyghte slayne (vv. 633-635) ? 


° 
Have we here a parallel to the Grail?’ Surely significant is Ar- 
thur’s statement in the Conte del graal, ed. Baist, vv. 2786-2788: 


Ne mangerai a si grant feste 


Tant qu’a ma cort novele viegne.® 


* Professor A. C. L. Brown tells me he is to deal with this question in his 
articles in Modern Philology. 
* See my references in MP, rx (1912), 311, note 2. 
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On the other hand, unlike Perceval, Gawain never meets a fish- 
erman in a boat, and his chief concern is with the bleeding lance.’ 
All of this shows the need of discrimination, especially if we are 
to affirm, as Miss Weston does categorically (p. 194), that the 
matriarchal (tribal) side of the Perceval story has no connection 
with the fertility-rite, the argument being that Chrétien first con- 
nected the Perceval story with the Grail. For the fact is that the 
tribal idea is found elsewhere, precisely in connection with similar 
initiations. Indeed, the dualism of “cup” and Grail in Wauchier 
leaves open the possibility that it was Chrétien, who, finding the 
“cup” in his source, supplanted it by the semi-Christian graal, as 
found in Count Philip’s book.® 

Lastly, on the Oriental side of the Grail question, Miss Weston’s 
latest contribution makes it desirable to consider anew the inter- 
esting story of the King of the Black Islands found in the Arabian 
Nights,? where fishing, laming of ‘the lower extremities,’ disen- 
chantment by water of the king and the inhabitants of his land 
are again strikingly illustrated. 

Wm. A. Nirze. 


University of Chicago. 


Eustorg de Beaulieu. A Disciple of Marot. 1495(?)-1552. By 
Harvirr. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing 
Company, 1918. 


Among the numerous biographies of lesser sixteenth century 
authors that have appeared in recent years Miss Harvitt’s volume 
will take no unimportant place. 

The writer is indeed not the first in her particular field. Two 
accounts of Beaylieu had appeared as early as the year 1880: a 
pamphlet by G. Becker, Eustorg de Beaulieu, and an article on 
the same subject by Emile Fage.? Besides this, Clément-Simon, 


* Conte del graal, vv. 6129-6133. 

®See Nutt, Folk-Lore, xxt (1910), 112ff., and Leo Jordan, Herrig’s 
Archiv, cxxxtt (1915), 222 ff. 

* Chauvin, Bibliog. des ouvrages arabes, v1, Paris, 1902, pp. 56 ff. 

1 Bustorg de Beaulieu, poéte et musicien du seiziéme siécle, Paris, Sandoz 
et Fischbacher, 1880. 

* Bustorg de Beaulieu, poéte et musicien du XVI Siécle, reprinted from 
the Bull. de la Soc. des lettres, sciences et arts de la Corréze (2me livrai- 
son) in Portraits du vieuxr temps, Paris, Ollendorf, 1891. 
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“a scholar thoroughly versed in the history and literature of the 
Limousin,” published in 1889 an article on Charlotte de Maumont 
which treated incidentally of Beaulieu. G. Becker’s work and 
Fage’s are, however, negligible. Becker simply repeats Henri 
Bordier’s more or less perfunctory contribution to La France 
Protestante, an article which Miss Harvitt has frequent occasion 
to correct, whereas Miss Harvitt brings to her task sound scholar- 
ship, competent knowledge of her subject and a sense of atmos- 
phere sufficient to transport her readers back to the Lyons of the 
Renaissance, the Geneva of the Reformation. 

Eustorg de Beaulieu was an industrious if not an inspired poet 

and has left behind him six metrical works: Les Gestes des 
Solliciteurs (1529); Le Pater et Ave des Solliciteurs de proces 
(1530?); Les Divers Rapportz, wherein the two former works 
were reprinted; Chrestienne Resiouyssance; Le Souwverain Blason 
@honneur a la louange du tresdigne corps de Jesus Christ; and 
Lespinglier des filles. He was born between 1495 and 1500 at 
Beaulieu-sur-Ménoire. Early orphaned, he was ill protected by 
-a guardian who recklessly imperilled his inheritance, and so he 
began mature life almost without means. His profession. of 
teacher of music led him, as was common in those days, from place 
to place, from Beaulieu to Lectoure in Armagnac where he held 
a post as organist; from Lectoure to Tulle, to Bordeaux, to Lyons. 
At Lyons he made acquaintance with the well-known Marie de 
Pierrevive, with Maurice Scéve and with Marot, and published 
his Dwers Rapportz. Soon afterwards, Beaulieu, who, although 
a priest, had been tempted by the doctrines of the reformers, fled 
from the city to Geneva and became pastor of Thierrens, a small 
town in Vaud. Here he put his musical and rhythmical gifts to 
good use in the service of his new convictions by setting sacred 
words to profane and popular tunes. In his Chrestienne Resiouys- 
sance, published in 1546, he adapted to religious purposes a hun- 
dred and sixty such popular songs. The book contains also 
satirical and humorous poems written from the point of view of 
the new Reform, some more Protestant than Christian, more sin- 
cere than dignified. 

One poem in the volume was subsequently revised and reprinted. 
the Blason spirituel a la louenge du tresdigne Corps de Jesus 


5 Bull. de la Soc. des lettres, sciences et arts de la Corréze, xtv. 
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Christ. Beaulieu had taken a conspicuous part in the famous 
controversy which followed Marot’s revival of the Blason with his 
Du beau tetin and of which Miss Harvitt gives a full and illumi- 
nating account. He now used the Blason with marked success for 
a religious purpose. Written in the tone of the Miroir de lame 
pecheresse, the poem attains more nearly to the qualities of true 
poetry than was habitual with Beaulieu’s verse. It is indeed, in 
this case, difficult to understand Miss Harvitt’s comment: “ The 
tone of the poem is somewhat shocking to a modern reader.” It 
is a tone that has been found from age to age in Christians with 
an inclination to mysticism, whatever their shade of opinion, ul- 
tramontane, quietist, ritualist, evangelical; and Beaulieu’s poem 
affords a conspicuous example of the spiritual attitude it expresses. 
Miss Harvitt quotes three stanzas well worth reproducing here: 


O done Iesus, certes tes nobles membres (Luc. 2. a. b.) 
N’ont pas esté nourriz es belles chambres, (Ieh. 4. a.) 
Et ton beau chef qu’on deburoit tant priser, 

N’a pas tousiours eu of se reposer. (Mat. 8. c.) 

Aussi tes yeulx columbins pleins de grace (Ieh. 18. d.) 

N’ont pas esté sans plorer long espace, (Marc. 15. b.) 
* Et sans sentir maintz souffletez et crachatz, 
Lors qu’a t’occire on faisoit le pourchas. 


Ton ventre blanc et trop plus clair qu’yuoire (Canti. 5. d.) 
(Matt. 21. ¢.) 


A eu souuent faim de menger et boire. (Ieh. 19. c.) 

Voire tes piedz, tes mains et ton costé . 

De lance et cloux ont maint effort gousté. (Ieh. 19. f. 20. f.) 
Tes iambes mesme ont senti mainte estorce 

Des fiers bourreaulx qui les tiroyent A force.‘ 


Beaulieu shortly lost his pastorate of Thjerrens and spent some 
time at the University of Bale, where he published a little pamphlet 
for the instruction of young girls in the reformed religion, called 
L’espinglier des filles, which went through three editions and was 
his last work. Miss Harvitt, somewhat surprisingly, makes no 
comment on the ineptitude of this title. It revived a fashion car- 
ried to heights absurd enough to draw Rabelais’ fire. The great 
humorist had parodied it some fourteen years earlier in his cata- 
logue of the Library of St. Victor with such titles as Le peleton de 
theologie, Le vistempenard des prescheurs, La cocqueluche des 


“Harvitt, op. cit., p. 105. 
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moines, Les cymbales des dames. But these jibes, if he was aware 
of them, flew harmless past Beaulieu. It was left for his executors 
to change the title of the posthumous edition of 1565 to La doc- 
trine et instruction des filles, published thirteen years after Beau- 
lieu had died in a state of great poverty. 

The biography is by Miss Harvitt admirably composed and es- 
tablished. She corrects the surmises of Bordier, Fage, and even 
of Clément-Simon, “in general absolutely trustworthy,” nor hesi- 
tates to take up the cudgels for Beaulieu against the learned 


Guiffrey.® The biography is based chiefly upon internal evidence, 


and the author has had to “feel (her) way carefully through the 
mass ‘of undated material and try to retrace (the) author’s foot- 
steps.” Scholars may judge of the labor involved in a biography 
of this nature. The author’s erudition and patience have borne 
fruit in the obviously trustworthy quality of her study. 

Miss Harvitt has culled from Beaulieu’s work selections generous 
enough to enable her readers to form an estimate of his talent. 
They are likely to justify her judgment that it “was most suc- 
cessful when applied to satire.’ She remarks upon Beaulieu’s 
moralizing tone in the Rondeaux especially and, in general, upon 
his “ critical sarcastic attitude.” However, she quotes one or two 
passages to show him in a gentler mood. Among them is a ron- 
deau on the Forest beginning: 


En la forest a mainte chose, 
En la forest on se repose, 
En la forest faict beau chasser, 
Beau chanter, beau le temps passer, 
Beau composer en Rhyme et Prose.* 


Throughout the volume, the reader is enlightened by criticism 


judicious and well informed. Although his biographer considers | 


that Beaulieu “deserves a high place among the poets of the 
period,” it is only by this single phrase that she yields to the com- 
mon temptation of exaggerating the importance of her subject. 
Otherwise she makes no further claim for him than as a clever 
satirist with a keen feeling for external nature and a certain bril- 
liance of style. One of his poems, the Gestes des Solliciteurs, she 
describes as “sparkling with life, more vivid, perhaps, than any 


5 Oeuvres de Marot, Paris, Librairie de l’art francais, 1876-1881. 
* Harvitt, op. cit., p. 70. 
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chronicle can hope to be,” another, the Divers Rapportz is, she 
thinks, “ interesting from the point of view of literary history.” 

The fact is that, as a poet without the sweep of imagination or 
the power of expression to compose what in this day would be 
called poetry, Beaulieu stood by no means alone. Among the 
writers of the early Renaissance Marot and possibly Heroét are the 
only poets capable of sustained poetic utterance. Miss Harvitt 
justly remarks that “ there was little or no distinction between the 
verse and the prose of the early poets of this period.” She might 
have added that French literature has always harbored a genre 
midway between prose and what we call poetry, a truth illustrated 
in a later age by Boileau’s conspicuous example. 

Beaulieu belonged to the pre-renaissance group. A significant 
indication of this fact is his complete freedom from Italian bor- 
rowings and his sparing classical allusions. Although responsive 
to a certain degree to newer influences, Beaulieu in reality harks 
back to the Mystery plays, to Jean Bouchet and to Jean Marot. 
His place was with the Rhetoriqueurs. Though he took Clément 
Marot also as his model, his Marot was the Marot of the rondeaux 
and épitres, not the translator of Petrarch, the tardy professor of 
spiritual love. Miss Harvitt is indeed of opinion that “there is 
no abyss” between the Rhetoriqueurs and the forerunners of the 
Pléiade: “'The development from Rhetoriqueurs to Pléiade was, 
like all developments, gradual and continuous.” This assertion 
cannot, however, be accepted as self-evident, for there is evidence 
that the revolt of the new poets from the old tradition was marked 
even before Du Bellay gave it definite expression in 1549. In- 
deed, even in the volume containing the epitaph on Pierre de 
Cornu, which begins: 


Cy gist le corps du grand esecorniffleur 
De Cornibus qui fueille encor ny fleur, 


and is compact of those jeux rhythmtques which are the very stamp 
of the Rhetoriqueurs (though rare, Miss Harvitt tells us, with 
Beaulieu), Beaulieu himself reacts against the traditions of the 
Rhetoriqueurs in verses which Miss Harvitt quotes in a wholly 
different connection : 

Pour contenter plusieurs gens intractables, 


Le temps viendra, s’il n’est desia venu, 
Qu’equiuoequer leur fauldra tous vocables, 
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Ou pour Poete on ne sera tenu; 

Ou, leur mascher les morceaulx si menu 
Et relymer tant la Rithme 4 leur aise, 
Qu’en la gastant du tout, elle leure plaise.’ 


One characteristic line of cleavage between the Rhetoriqueurs 
and the early poets of the Renaissance is the metrical scheme, and 
here Beaulieu is all of the old school, prolific in rondeaux, ballades, 
and epistles, their common baggage. Miss Harvitt does service to 
students of these matters by giving the rhythmical scheme of the 
fourteen ballades of the Divers Rapportz. It is to be regretted 
that she did not do as much for the rhyme-schemes of the songs 
in the Chrestienne Resiouyssance, which give promise of something 
new. 

The book contains a comparative table of these songs and their 
profane counterparts, material invaluable to the student of this 
sort of literary or religious adaptation, a form of activity by no 
means confined to the period under consideration. The writer 
further discusses with much discrimination the authorship of two 
mystery plays and also of a translation of the Psalms with which 
Beaulieu was credited. 

The volume concludes with an appendix giving Colletet’s Life 
of Beaulieu; an admirable bibliography; an index to the Song- 
Books, sources of the adaptations of the Chrestienne Resiouyssance ; 
and another to proper names. This equipment combined with the 
soundness and thoroughness of Miss Harvitt’s work, should make 
her little volume an invaluable addition to the library of any stu- 
dent of French Literature. 


C. Ruutz-REEs. 
Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 


Le Francais pour tous, par Nott1a DusruLe. Boston and New 
York: Ginn & Co., 1919. 


Le Francais pour tous is a book written especially for Junior 
High School and High School students. It is based on a modifica- 
tion of the Direct Method. The author gives a model lesson in 
her Suggestions to Teachers which will be very valuable to those 
who intend to use the book. The French in which it is written is 


7 Ibid., p. 90. 
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good, a statement which cannot be made about all text-books 
published in this country. The material is composed of thirty- 
three picture units, each picture-unit considered as one week’s 
work. There should be tables in the appendix where the student 
can find all the forms of the verbs grouped together. The idiomatic 
phrases at the beginning of each lesson are good in themselves, 
but no use is made of them in the text. 

As for the method of teaching pronunciation, it would be advisa- 
ble to treat all the sounds earlier in the book and then repeat the 
drill columns. Since the author depends on imitation only and 
uses no notation of any kind, what is the significance of printing 
(p. 52, paragraph 93): Le signe + se lit plus (prononcé pluss) ? 
What guide has the pupil for the pronunciation of that word? 
With this method, the pupil needs the continual presence of the 
teacher. 

The material itself is interesting, especially for the younger 
pupil. It gives an adequate vocabulary of every day life and of 
easy historical narrations. 

A few suggestions (with page reference) : 

10, Jes couleurs. These should be classified as to gender and 
number. 

18. no. 31. Sentences sueh as: Jl a proclamé la vérité, or 
Joséphine a vu sa patrie, even tho given only for drill in pronun- 
ciation, sound artificial. 

38. Il y a des plantes et des lanternes. Here again, a sentence 
for drill in pronunciation, but something more closely related than 
plantes and lanternes might have been chosen. 

48, n. 85. In what connection can a pupil use the phrase 
cherchez la femme? 

64. It is a pity that the pupil has to wait so long to have drill 
on the pronunciation of g when on p. 7 we find horloge; on p. 10, 
rouge; p. 11, gomme, etc. 

81. Elle a fait un bon voyage et est en parfaite santé. Combina- 
tions like et est should be avoided. 

102. Aw Bois. Why not mention in the vocabulary that it 
refers to the Bois de Boulogne in Paris, and not merely to a great 
park. 

103. The pupil is asked: Hn quelle saison sommes-nous (dans 
Vimage) ? Except for winter it might be any of the seasons. 
There is no vegetation at all in the picture. 
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104. Why should éléve be given only in the feminine, since 
the book is addressed to all students? The impression is made 
that the word is only feminine. 

108. he idiomatic expression Tu n’y es pas should be trans- 
lated in the vocabulary, since other idiomatic expressions are so 
treated. 

115. Should not les parties du corps be printed in heavy face 
type, or a space left between the phrase and what follows? 

130. Where is the student supposed to find the translation of 
proverbs, especially of those which have no English equivalents or 
which cannot be translated literally, such as Chercher midi a 
quatorze heures? 

152, 7. Quels sont les autres chateaux? The answer is illogi- 
cal since with names of chateaux it lists Tours, which is not a 
chateau. 

155. Why repeat the rime? 

172. We find the same proverb on page 102. 

183. Why should not the names of the authors mentioned be 
given in the vocabulary with their dates or some indication of who 
they are? 

220. Aua used instead of a les. Why attract the attention of 
the student to a form which does not exist? 

223. Chanteur, euse, defined singer. Why is no gender given? 
It is very evidently a noun. 

233. Fascinatrice f., fascinating. If the word is an adjective, 
the masculine form should be given and no indication of gender, 
otherwise the pupil will mistake it for a noun. 

240. Malin-gne is awkward. It would be better to print either 
mal-in, igne, or malin-igne. 

240. Manquer ;y—fail of it. This is not English. 

243. Etre des nétres, join us. The definition is correct, but it 
would be advisable to comment upon it. 

249. Qut;ing—parle,speaking,—roule,rolling. Surely qui can- 
not be defined by ing! An explanation is necessary. 

To sum up, the volume is good for very young pupils. For 
high school students who have to pass Regents or college entrance 
examinations a fuller appendix, giving tables of verbs and a more 
detailed treatment of grammar, would add greatly to the useful- 


ness of the book. Hétine Harvitr 
Columbia University. 
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The Life and Dramatic Works of Robert Montgomery Bird, by 
CieMENt E. Foust, Ph.D. New York: The Knickerbocker 
Press, 1919. x + 725 pp. 


It is a pleasure to note the continued activity of investigators in 
the field of American drama—until recent years a neglected branch 
of our literature. The latest proof of this activity is Dr. Clement 
E. Foust’s volume on Robert Montgomery Bird, which contains a 
critical biography of over 150 pages and four of his plays, pub- 
lished from the manuscripts. 

As the author states in the preface, there has hitherto been a 
total lack of a biography of Bird; hence the material we find here 
came entirely from first-hand sources. It is cause for wonder that 
the writer of once famous plays and of novels still read should have 
been thus overlooked, and we are indebted to Dr. Foust for bring- 
ing him clearly to our knowledge. 

Like other of the earlier American authors, Bird (whose dates 
are 1806 to 1854) found that literature had few rewards to offer 
save discouragement and poverty, yet literature in one form or 
another instead of medicine, for which he prepared himself, was 
through life his principal vocation. The external obstacles which 
checked his aspirations, as well as those of numerous contempo- 
raries, were mainly two: First, the people of the United States 
entertained a strange contempt for American literature, finding 
the British importations much more to their taste. Secondly, the 
absence of international copyright laws operated very unfavorably 
against the American writer. Since publishers in this country were 
at liberty to reprint English successes without payment to the 
author, they saw little logic in exchanging good dollars for uncer- 
tain native productions. Moreover the lax state of the national 
copyright worked against the dramatist, who was compelled to give 
over the unrestricted right of representation to one manager, with 
the probability that the text would be sadly garbled, and the cer- 
tainty that the remuneration would be meagre. 

Nevertheless Bird achieved honorable results both with his dra- 
mas and with his novels. The Gladiator and The Broker of Bogota 
were long popular on the stage, while Calavar and Nick of the 
Woods have thrilled readers for generations. 

Dr. Foust presents in rapid survey the events of Bird’s life, and 
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contrives to give an impression of his attractive, high-minded and 
courageous personality. No doubt lack of space and perhaps scarc- 
ity of material led to condensation on the part of the biographer ; 
but a more leisurely treatment, which would have given opportunity 
for ampler development of Bird’s winning character, would have 
been welcome. 

Dr. Foust’s critical estimates are conservative and just. Bird is 
appraised as somewhat of a pioneer, since, like Brockden Brown, 
he became a professional writer before writing was a well estab- 
lished profession in America. The two plays already mentioned 
are judged to have “ permanently enriched our dramatic material.” 
His novels “are essentially boys’ books”; yet they possess a con- 
scientious workmanship, a wholesome treatment of character, and a 
vivid and dramatic style that “once and for all discourage invi- 
dious comparisons, as have been made, between them and the 
‘ dime-novel.’ ” 

The style of the book is thoroughly readable, but it has been 
made business-like at the expense of the ease and charm one desires 
in biographical writing. The fault of repetition is somewhat 
noticeable: the writer is too fond of the expression “ to a degree ”; 
three times we are told that Bird was one of the first to explore 
Mammoth Cave; and three times his reasons for abandoning plays 
for novels are set forth. 

Perhaps the chief defect of the monograph is that no attempt 
is made to place Bird in the literary movements of his time. 
Because the greater part of the volume is given over to the dramas, 
we might rightly expect a discussion of their relation to the dra- 
matic tendencies of that period. We are not told that of the many 
American playwrights who had essayed blank verse tragedy, Bird 
was among the first to produce a distinguished stage success; or 
that in writing two tragedies on classic themes he was both fol- 
lowing and giving impetus to one of the dramatic currents of the 
time; or that in basing two plays on Spanish American life he was 
showing the influence of Kotzebue’s earlier but still frequently 
acted tragedies on that theme, and possibly also of Irving’s his- 
torical work. : 

It may not be out of place here to point out a misleading state- 
ment in The Cambridge History of American Literature (vol. 1, 
p. 309) to the effect that Bird’s Mexican novels owed something to 
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Prescoti’s history. As a matter of fact Bird forsook this field 
eight years before The Conquest of Mexwo appeared. 

Of peculiar value is the second part of the book, made up of 
four plays printed from the Bird manuscripts in the possession of 
the University of Pennsylvania. To be sure The Broker of Bogota 
was published in Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn’s Representative 
American Plays (1917), but Pelopidas, The Gladiator, and Oral- 
loossa are here first made accessible to the public. That these 
dramas were all written for the famous Edwin Forrest, an actor of 
the athletic and not of the intellectual school, is apparent. Like 
the plays of Marlowe, which were probably shaped to the Hercu- 
lean proportions of Edward Alleyn, they display sweep rather than 
profundity of conception, and largeness rather than subtlety of 
characterization. Yet in the protagonist of The Broker of Bogota 
Bird has presented a figure at once heroic and veracious, the most 
human of his creations. This factor, coupled with the careful 
. construction of the play, gives it claim to rank as the greatest 
American tragedy prior to the Civil War, with the exception of 
George Henry Boker’s Francesca da Rimini (1855). 

The present reviewer regrets that Dr. Foust was unable to find 
room for Bird’s manuscript comedy, News of the Night. True, it 
was an early effort and remained unacted ; but the complications of 
the intrigue are ingeniously managed, and the genuine vivacity of 
the humor reveals an element of the author’s equipment that might 
not be suspected from the tragedies. 

A portrait-frontispiece, bibliographies of printed works and con- 
tributions to magazines, and an index complete a volume that com- 
mends itself throughout for the freshness and interest of the 
material. 

OraL SuMNER CoaD. 
Columbia University. 
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Notes on The Shepheardes Calender 


With Aegl. v, 57-58, 


I (as I am) had rather be enuied, 
All were. it of my foe, then fonly pitied, 


compare Faustus Andrelinus, Fcl. x, 22-23, 


livorque probatur 
Commiserante vicem melior pietate sinistram. 


With Aegl. ix, 15-17, 
but sorrow close shrouded in hart, 
I know, to kepe is a burdenous smart. 
Eche thing imparted is more eath to beare, 
compare Petrarch, Ecl. xi, 5-6, 
Enecat artatus mentem dolor; optima mesti 
Pectoris est medicina palam lugere; 
also Ovid, Tr. v, 1, 63, “strangulat inclusus dolor,” and Tr. iv, 3, 
37-38, 


est quedam flere voluptas; 
Expletur lacrimis egeriturque dolor. 


With Aegl. ix, 58-61, 


Wel-away the while I was so fonde 

To leaue the good, that I had in honde, 
. In hope of better that was vncouth: 

So lost the Dogge the flesh in his mouth, 


compare Faustus Andrelinus, Eel. vii, 38-43, 


Quam mens leva fuit, quam vanum pectus et excors, 
Curia cum subiit pedibus fugienda citatis, 

Ut fugit infernus sacratam spiritus undam. 

A cane deluso documenta sequenda dabantur, 

Ne peterem certis vanam pro carnibus umbram, 
Quamvis mafus erat visa sub imagine frustum. 


The fable of the Dog and the Shadow seems to be very seldom used 
in Pastoral. 
With Aegl. x, 31, 
So praysen babes the Peacoks spotted traine, 
compare Juvenal, vii, 30-32,. 
didicit iam dives avarus 


Tantum admirari, tantum laudare disertos, 
Ut pueri Iunonis avem. 


With Aegl. x, 100-101, 


The vaunted verse a vacant head demaundes, 
Ne wont with crabbed care the Muses dwell, 


compare Baptista Mantuanus, Fcl. v, 18-19, 
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laudabile carmen 
Omnem operam totumque caput, Silvane, requirit, 


and 89-91, 
nos, debile vulgus, 
Pannosos, macie affectos, farragine pastos 
Aoniae fugiunt Muse, contemnit Apollo; 
also Juvenal, vii, 59-61, 
nec enim cantare sub antro * 
Pierio thyrsumque potest contingere mesta 
Paupertas. 
*Colins Embleme,’ which is‘usually printed at the close of the 
December eclogue, 


Vivitur ingenio: cetera mortis erunt, 


comes from the Pseudo-Vergilian elegy Maecenas, line 38. Pro- 
fessor de Sélincourt omits it. He says that all the earlier editions 
fail to give it, and that it is first found in Hughes (1715). But 
E. K.’s Gloss definitely mentions a December ‘ Embleme ’—and 
explains it. And his explanation fits this Latin line very well: 
“The meaning whereof is that all thinges perish and come to theyr 
. last end, but workes of learned wits and monuments of Poetry 


abide for euer.” 
W. P. Mustarp. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


A Frew Notes on Pore 


Interest in the subject of Poe’s biography and bibliography has 
been especially strong of late years, and many new facts have been 
discovered ; nevertheless, it may not be out of place to note here a 
few things which have hitherto remained entirely unnoticed by 
Poe’s editors and biographers. 


I 


1. In the field of bibliography the most important item is the 
discovery that Sonnet—Silence, appeared first in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier, January 4, 1840. The version of the poem for- 
merly considered the first publication, in Burton’s Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April of that year, is an exact reprint of the Courier 
text. 

2. Poe’s title to the authorship of the series of articles called 
Omniana which ran in the five numbers of Burton’s from April to 
August, 1840 has always been more or less believed to hold as far 
as the numbers before June are concerned, but the appearance of a 
note on the meaning of the phrase agit rem in the July article, and 
the presence of the same note in the Marginalia’ make it clear 


1Cf. the Virginia edition of Poe’s Complete Works, edited by J. A. Har- 
rison, XvI, 62. 
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that Poe wrote that instalment, and shows that some of his work 

appeared in that magazine even after he ceased to be its editor.” 
3. The Black Cat was reprinted in the Boston Pictorial Na- 

tional Library, November 1848.* Thus far no proof of Poe’s 


authorizing this publication has been found, but it seems worthy of 


some notice, as perhaps the final publication of the tale. 

4. At Poe’s request N. P. Willis usually reprinted in the Home 
Journal the more important poems of Poe’s last years, with an 
introduction. After Poe’s death, Willis kept up the custom, and 
printed The Bells on October 27, 1849, with the following note :— 


Poe’s Last Poem 


The Union Magazine, for November, contains the following 
remarkable poem, by the late Epcar A. Por. We do not know 
of a piece of fugutive poetry in the English language that will 
be likely to be more generally read. Its rhythmical harmony 
is perfect, and its tone throughout, fit and sustained. “The 
Raven,” “ The Bells, “ Ulalume,” “The Haunted Palace,” are 
unquestionably titles to an enduring reputation. 


5. Poe’s connection with the Philadelphia Saturday Museum 
has always been a subject of speculation, but continued failure to 
discover a file of the paper has prevented students from arriving at 
definite conclusions. It would seem, however, from advertisements 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, that the famous attack on 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America, which Gill reprinted from, 
clippings,* appeared in the Museum for January 28, 1843. The 
review was probably one of a series, a review of Graham’s Magazine 
for March, has been found in clippings from the Museum for 
March 4, 1843.5 This review Poe told Lowell® was the work of 
H. B. Hirst, but the style of the attack, the fact that Poe was on 
better terms with Griswold when he wrote Lowell, the ascription of 
this véry review, which calls Griswold “ Mr. Driswold,” to Poe 
by F. W. Thomas’. and Poe’s intimacy with Hirst at the time all 
make it probable that Poe had more to do wiih the review than he 
later cared to admit.® 

A review of the January number of the Pioneer, from the Satur- 
day Museum was reprinted by Lowell on the cover of the February 
Pioneer. Poe’s title to this is not certain, but the fact Poe ack- 
nowledged a later review of a number of the Pioneer,’ the style, 


2 Woodberry, Life of Edgar Allan Poe, 1, 236. 

®1, 255-259. ‘Reprinted by Harrison, x1, 220 ff. 

5 This review was alluded to, in a recent article by Mr. Whitty, in the 
Nation. 

* Woodberry, Life, 1, 47; cf. Letter to Fields, Harrison, xvii, 149, 

7 J. H. Whitty, Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, page xlv. 

®In an article on Poe, published in the Saturday Courier, October 20, 
1849, Hirst states that he saw Poe two or three times a day for a con- 
siderable period. ® Woodberry, 1, 21. 
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and the fact Lowell thought it worth reprinting argue for Poe’s 
authorship. 

6. A notice of the ninth number of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger in the Baltimore American, June 15, 1835 seems to be 
acknowledged in letters to T. W. White.?° 


II 


An incident which cannot fail to interest Poe’s biographers is 
the dramatization of the Gold Bug by Silas Steele, in 1843, the year 
of the first publication of the story. The only account as yet found 
of this production is an announcement, and a paid advertisement 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 8, 1843. From this 
paper it appears that there was to be given that night at the benefit 
of Mr. Steele, the dramatist, what was described as an “ entirely 
new drama, founded on Edgar A. Poe’s beautiful prize-tale entitled 
THE Gotp Bua.” The author was Steele, and there were four 
characters, as follows: Friendling, Mr. Charles; Legrand, Mr. 
Thompson ; Jupiter, Mr. J. H. White; Old Martha of the Isle, Mrs. 
Knight. There was only one performance, apd the Walnut Street 
Theatre closed for the summer a few nights laier. 


III 


The City in the Sea has given commentators much trouble to 
explain, yet it has never been suggested that the city referred to 
by Poe is none other than the Biblical Gomorrah. Mr. Whitty has 
pointed out that the poem is an expansion of a passage in Al 
. Aaraaf* and by examining the earliest version of this part of the 
poem ** and Poe’s own note to the passage one can see that Poe 
was deeply interested in the legend that one could see the ruins of 
“the cities of the plain” by gazing down into the waters of the 
Dead Sea. Contemporary American poets seems to have been in- 
terested in the same subject, and L. A. Wilmer at one time seems 
to have echoed Poe’s lines in a description of the Deal Sea,'* and 
though Spencer Wallace Cone, in his poem The Dead Sea probably 
did not imitate Poe,’* yet he evidently used the same source as Poe. 


Columbia University. THomas OLLIVE 


* Harrison, xvu, 6, 7. The tone of these letters suggests that Poe may 
have been connected with the paper at this time, and a search of its 
columns reveals several book reviews that are in Poe’s manner, especially 
one of the Italian Sketch Book, in the issue for June 16, a note on “the 
extravagance of the present French Tragedy,” (June 22), and one on 
Coleridge’s Table Talk (July 16). 

* Part II, especially lines 37-38. ; 

” The cancelled passage from the Yankee, December, 1829, may be found 
in Professor Killis Campbell’s Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, p. 41. The 
earlier title of the poem, The City of Sin applies to Gomorrah as well as 
to Babylon, while the passages that conflict with Professor Campbell’s 
view (one of which he points out, loc. cit., p. 209), fit harmoniously with 
the interpretation here proposed. 

% Somnia (Phila., 1848), page 11. 
“Cone, The Proud Ladye (N. Y., 1840), page 70. 
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Recessional 


It is interesting to speculate whether a certain passage in Kip- 
ling’s Recessional goes directly to a biblical source, or whether it 
has echoed a part of a poem by Sir Walter Scott. 

In the Recessional we have 

The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings i 
ce, 


Still stands Thine ancient sacri 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


Compare the last two lines with two lines from Rebecca’s hymn, 
in Ivanhoe, II, Chap. xvi: 
But Thou hast said, tle blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 

Kipling’s meter and rime-scheme are identical with Scott’s, at 
the verses quoted seem much closer to the author of Ivanhoe than 
to the biblical writers Kipling may have had in mind. Even a 
casual reading of the Old Testament originals will suggest the 
- difference. 

Psalm 34:18—The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart; and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

Psalm 51:17—The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 

Isaiah 57 :15—I dwell in "the high and holy place, with him also _ 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to.revive the spirit of the . 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 

Isaiah 66 :2—But to this man will I look, even to him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word. 

It is not necessary to conclude that Kipling borrowed from 
Scott; but the student of parallel passages will find here some ‘food 
for reflection if he has not noticed the similarity before. 


Culver-Stockton College. WILLIAM EBEN SCHULTZ. 


THE Sources oF RoussEavu’s Ldouard Bomston 


In Modern Language Notes for March’? Professor Albert Schinz 
makes a number of interesting comments on my article dealing 
with The Sources of Rousseau’s Edouard Bomston.? He is un- 
doubtedly right in his statement that reference to Colonel Morden, 
the “English gentleman” in. Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, 
should not have been omitted from my study. It is a detail per- 
haps worthy of special investigation. With some of Professor 
Schinz’s other observations, I am somewhat less in accord. He 


1 xxxv, 184, 185. ? Modern Philology, July, 1919, pp. 125-39. 
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thinks that “more could be made of Muralt if one went deeper 
into the spirit of the Lettres, and did not allow himself to be so 
much limited by verbal resemblances, which are,after all, only ex- 
ternal signs of a much deeper relation between the two authors.” 
It is true that both Rousseau and Muralt, on account of their Swiss 
and Protestant origin, had much in commonyand that both quite 
naturally were inclined to admire at the expense of the French 
certain traits common alike to the English, to the Swiss, and to 
themselves personally. However, “verbal resemblances,” while 
certainly to be used and interpreted with discretion, can hardly 
fail to be valuable, when they do thus constitute ‘ external signs 
of a much deeper relation between the two authors,.’ and especially 
so in this case when we know that Rousseau read Muralt at the 
very time he was writing the Nouvelle Héloise. Professor Schinz 
thinks that the importance of Cléveland “appears somewhat di- 
minished when one reflects that the ‘ English gentleman’ was in 
the eighteenth century in France, a sort of Type littéraire, as the 
Honnéte homme was in the seventeenth,” but he does not speak of 
the influence a novel so widely read and admired as Cléveland must 
have had in helping to form this very type littéraire. Professor 
Schinz says that the passages quoted to prove that Cléveland was 
“specially present in Rousseau’s mind while he was writing la 
Nouvelle Héloise are not “altogether convincing.” Aside from 
the fact that an impression of Cléveland, recalled vividly at even 
so late a date as the period when he composed the Confessions,* 
could hardly have failed to be equally present in his mind at the 


‘earlier date of the Nouvelle Héloise, Professor Schinz is somewhat 


overstating the conclusions of my article and seems to think that 
the passages in question are quoted to show direct and rather ser- 
vile imitation of Prévost by Rousseau. That this is not the case 
readers of my previous article can readily see.* I shall merely 
quote a few sentences from my former conclusions on this point. 


“The correspondence in many of the traits of Cléveland and of Bomston 
is noteworthy, but, striking as it is, it does not necessarily warrant the 
conclusion that Rousseau consciously set out to imitate Prévost. On the 
contrary, the fact that the character of Cléveland is portrayed only by 
slight. indications scattered through all the four volumes of the novel 
would make such servile imitation more difficult and less probable. More- 
over, the points of correspondence are characteristics either possessed or 
admired by Rousseau himself. Some of them, such as sensiblerie, lie also 
in the general trend of the period contemporary with Jean-Jacques. . . 
Each reader may determine for himself how much should be attributed to 
influence of Prévost upon Rousseau and how much to correspondence in 
the character and ideals of the two authors.” ® 


The Ohio State University. : GrorcE R. Havens. 


® Rousseau, @uvres (Hachette), v, 469. “La lecture des malheurs 
imaginaires de Cléveland, faite avee fureur et souvent interrompue, m’a 
fait faire, je crois, plus de mauvais sang que les miens.” 

* Modern Philology, op. cit., pp. 134, 138, 139. . 

p. 134. 
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Notes ON SHAKESPEARE 


The commonly accepted reading of Macbeth 5. 3. 55-6 is as 


follows : 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug 
Would scour these English hence? 


This is based on the Fourth Folio, the first to read senna for Cyme 
of the First Folio. The Second Folio, followed by the Third, has 
Ceny. The reading senna has, therefore, no authority whatever, 
being merely a conjectural emendation for the unknown word 
Cyme. Badham, as quoted by Furness, remarks rightly: ‘The 
only pretension to probability [of senna] is, that the Pharmacopea 
offers us no cathartic whose name is not still more remote from the 
corrupted word.’ But, so far as I know, no plausible suggestion 
has been made as to the name of the ‘ purgative drug ’ Shakespeare 
had in mind. Perhaps it might be added that, to correspond with 
rhubarb, the name of some common plant would best solve the 
problem. 

‘It seems to me that Cyme, a not unusual botanical term, is the 
right word and that any change is unnecessary. One may notice a 
passage from Philemon Holland’s translation of Pliny’s Natural 
History (1801), a work with which Shakespeare was, as is wel! 
known, acquainted. The following is from p. 26 of the second 
volume : 

Moreover, like as Coleworts may be cut at all times of the yeere for our 
use, so may they be sown and set all the yeere long. . . . The tender crops 
called Cyme, after the first cutting, they yeeld the Spring next following: 
now are these Cyme nothing els but the delicat tops or daintier tendrils of 
the maine stem. ; 


A few lines below, the word is Anglicized in a description of the 
different kinds of coleworts: ‘ And yet none put foorth their Cymes 
or tender buds more than they.’ 

Many uses of the colewort in medicine are given in the ninth 
chapter of the twentieth book; the following lines are from p. 48: 


The Greeke writers of greatest antiquitie, have made three kinds of 
Coleworts: to wit, the crisped or ruffed Cole, which they called Selinas or 
Selinoides, for the resemblance that the leaves have to Parsley:- These 
Coleworts bee good for the stomacke, and gently loosen the belly. 


As the reading Cyme of the First Folio is perfectly intelligible, 
there is no reason why it should not be restored to the text, and 
understood as meaning the tops and tendrils of the colewort. 

The explanation commonly given of the following lines from 
King Lear (2. 2. 33-6) seems far-fetched : 


Kent. . . . Draw, you rogue; for, though it be night, yet the moon shines. 
TVll make a sop o’ the moonshine of you, you whoreson cullionly barber- 


monger. 
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Unfortunately, the commentators have found a reference to a dish 
called ‘eggs in moonshine,’ and try to discover some possible con- 
nection of this with Kent’s words. The real meaning would seem 
to be much simpler and more obvious. The ground is drenched in 
moonlight, and Kent, in blustering fashion, merely threatens to 
‘sop up’ some of this moonlight with the body of the detested 
Oswald. The threat is in the same tone as, and not much different 
in meaning from, the common American colloquialism: ‘I’ll wipe 
up the ground with you.’ The unlucky reference to ‘ eggs in moon- 
shine” should be banished as having no connection whatever with 
the thought in Kent’s mind. 

The passage in which Macbeth rouses the murderers to kill 
Banquo (3. 1. 91-103) is probably taken from Erasmus’ colloquy 
Philodorus. In the latter, Symbulus urges Philodoxus to distin- 
guish himself from the common herd. The similarity is so striking 
that it can hardly be accidental. The passage from Erasmus is 
transcribed from the Elzevir edition of 1643: 


1. Mur. We are men, my liege. 

Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go 
for men, 

As hounds and greyhounds, mon- 
grels, spaniels, curs, 3 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi- 
wolves are clept 

All p the name of dogs; the valued 

le 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, 
the subtle, 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every 

one 

According to the gift which boun- 
teous nature 

Hath in him clos’d; whereby he does 
receive 

Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all alike; and so 
of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the 
file, 
Not i’ the worst rank of manhood, 

say't 


SY. Omnes canes sub una specie 
continentur: sed hee species quam 
in innumeras formas distrahitur? 
ut dicas illos genere distingui, non 
specie. Iam prorsus in eadem specie 
quam varii sunt canum mores, et 
ingenia? PH. Immensa varietas. 
SY. Quod de canibus dictum est, de 
singulis animantium generibus dic- 
tum puta: sed in nullo magis elucet 
discrimen, quam in equis. PH. Vera 
predicas. Sed quorsum hec? SY. 
Quidquid in animantium generibus, 
vel in formis, vel in singulis ani- 
mantibus varietatis est, hoc omne 
puta esse in homine. Illic reperies 
lupos varios, canes  inenarrabili 
varietate, elephantos, camelos, asi- 
nos, leones, oves, viperas, simios, 
dracones, aquilas, vultures, hirun- 
dines, hirudines; et quid non?... 
SY. Scis autem virtutem circa diffi- 
cilia versari. . .. Proin da operam ut 
in bello dux esse malis quam miles. 


Not only is the general wording similar, but the whole idea is the 
same; in both, the comparison of the different classes of men to 
animals is used to rouse the person or persons addressed to some 
act that may take him out of the mere ‘ catalogue,’ and place him- 
self where he will ‘ have a station in the file.’ I believe that other 
passages in Macbeth, chiefly those dealing directly with his ideas of 
obtaining glory, are influenced by this dialogue of Erasmus. 


JoHN D. Rea. 
Indiana University. 
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AppIson’s PREACHMENT ’ 


In Browning’s “Parleyings with Certain People,” the poem 
With Bernard de Mandeville (1). 69-70) has these lines, 


As when folk heard thee in old days pooh-poo 
Addison’s tye-wig preachment, . . . 


The correct interpretation of ‘ Addison’s tye-wig preachment’ 
seems to have escaped notice. The phrase refers to an anecdote 
about Mandeville found in Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets, 
ed. Napier, 11, 128; in Hawkins’ Life of Johnson (1787), p. 235, 
note; and in Newman’s The Lounger’s Commonplace Book (1805), 
11, 308. Hawkins puts it that Lord Macclesfield “once got My. 
Addison to meet him [Mandeville], of whom being asked his opin- 
ion by his lordship, Mandeville answered, he thought him a parson 


in a tye-wig ” [a layman’s wig]. 
F. B. Kaye. 


Northwestern University. 


Stanzatc Divrston In YorK XXXIX 


The York play in which Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene 


(XXxIx) seems at one point in its stanzaic division to be metrically 
unsound. Of the play Miss Smith says, “Stanzas 6 and 7 have 
twelve lines each, the rest have eight lines, of varying length though 
regular as to rime” (York Mystery Plays, p. 422, note). The 
meter is discussed by Davidson also in an effort to discover whether 
or not the play is*to be included in the parent cycle which he dis- 
tinguishes. Though rejecting the play, Davidson says, “ ‘The verse 
movement and alliteration agree well with those of vir and Ix” 
(English Mystery Plays, p. 139). Y. 1x differs from the regular 
septenar stanza of Davidson’s parent cycle by the absence of the 
cauda. XXxXIX is likewise equivalent to the pedes of the septenar, 
although not to the early, regular form of the stanza. Variations 
- occur in the two twelve-line stanzas noted by Miss Smith, one of 
which I wish to consider. 

Of these stanzas, 7 is substantially the septenar with pedes and 
cauda rimed ababababeded. Stanza 6, however, has a peculiar 
rime-scheme which I do not recall elsewhere in the York plays and 
which cannot, I think, represent the intention of the poet; the 
stanza rimes ababededcded. It will be observed that after the first 
four lines we have the regular pedes of the septenar, and that the 
first four verses exhibit a rime-scheme suitable for the cauda of a 
stanza; this is precisely what I take them to be—the cauda of 
stanza 5, which constitutes the normal pedes. According to this 
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arrangement stanzas 5 and 7 would be twelve-line septenar stanzas 
with conventionally rimed pedes and cauda; the other stanzas 
would be composed of the double quatrain alone. The present 
division was obviously made to coincide with the speech of Mary, 
but correspondence of new speech and stanza is not maintained 
through the play (Cf. stanzas 2, 3, 10, 13, and 15) and is certainly 
not a valid reason for diverting the rime-scheme from its probable 
original form. 


Frances H. 


Jefferson City, Missouri. 


BRIEF MENTION 

Early Theories of Translation. By Fiora Ross Amos (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1920). There should be a sub- 
title to show that the author has dealt with her subject in the 
domain of English literature, and that ‘ Early’ signifies from 
King Alfred to Pope. In both artistie and practical aspects, 
theories of translation are involved in principles that protect them 
against finality of definition and consequent dismissal from the list 
of those subjects which retain a hold on the mind from generation 
to generation. The connotations of the word translation will 
always vary within the wide area extending from the halting ren- 
dering of a foreign text in the class-room, or the deciphering of a 
foreign letter or contract in the counting-room, to the reproduction 
of the substance and artistic qualities of a fragment from Sappho, 
of a Greek chorus, of a Pindarie ode, or of a lyric of Heine’s. In 
whatever sphere of expression, a translation is judged according to 
avowed purpose. Subtle problems are encounteréd by the artistic 
translator. He must probe the possibilities of transference and 
equivalence of idiom and even of national consciousness; and the 
indefinable union of form and content will make demands upon his 
finest perceptions. He must understand, for example, the lesson 
inculeated by Coleridge’s ‘ sensible’ tho ‘ very severe’ master, that 

try has “a logie of its own, as severe as that of science, and 
more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, and dependent 
on more and more fugitive causes”; and that in great poetry, 
“there is a reason assignable not only for every word, but for the 
position of every word” (Biog. Lit. chap. 1). Obviously, to trans- 
late poetry in the supreme manner requires the double equipment 
of a true discernment of the qualities of the original and a vital, 
creative command of the artistic resources of the translator’s own 
language. 

The connotations of the word ‘translation,’ however wide in 
range, are generally accepted in a way that occasions neither prac- 
tical nor artistic confusion in thought. Specific purpose and criti- 
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cal evaluation are satisfactorily indicated by descriptive and quali- 
fying terms. These connotations imply a theory that is flexible in 
adaptation to a scale of great diversity of aim and method, from 
the glosses in a medieval psalter to the distinction, of the most 
artistically meritorious version of a Greek play. Every transla- 
tion taken separately represents, therefore, only one particular 
effort in the varied and extensive class of efforts provided for in 
the theory of translation as a comprehensive whole. There are, of 
course, formulated judgments of what a translation should be and 
of what they mostly are, but these fix the attention on the theory 
in one or another province of effort. For example, a literary trans- 
lation is not ipso facto like the wrong side of a Dutch tapestry, on 
which the figures are obscured by the crossing of diagonal threads. 
Then too the employment of translation and imitation as inter- 
changeable terms, which they are not, invalidates many a general 
statement of theory. 

In the higher reaches of the translator’s craft, there is, as in 
other creative activities, an inhibition upon impulse to expound 
theory of procedure (cf. p. 129). What can be clearly explained 
or cast into a simple formula pertains, for the most part, to ex- 
ternalities of method or obvious adaptation to purpose, leaving the 
subtle, inherent characteristics of the product to be disclosed by a 
critical application of the refined formula of what constitutes ex- 
cellence. For example, the prose-translators in the Anglo-Saxon 
period, under the general formula to translate “ hwilum word be 
worde, hwilum andgiet of angiete,” are not thereby restrained from 
showing individuality of style and independence of judgment as to 
their function; and the poets of the same period convert their 
foreign ‘ sources’ into national literature in a manner that has, 
for the most part, hardly a remote relation to the prose-formula. 
However, this “ conventional rule” was kept in vogue as a general 
expression of the translator’s theory, for poetry as well as for 
prose, thruout the medieval period. Lydgate announced it, and 
Bokenam in doing so declared it to be “aftyr Jeromys decree” 
(p. 16) ; and it continued to be prominent in discussions of method 
during the following period. 

Dr. Amos has restricted her investigation to what the translators 
“have put into words” concerning their methods in prefaces and 
by way of incidental comment, and has “ avoided making use of 
deductions from practice other than a few obvious and generally 
accepted conclusions,” thus leaving aside “the discrepancies be- 
tween precept and practice, and the influence which practice has 
exerted upon theory.” The advantage gained is the confining of 
“a subject, otherwise impossibly large, within measurable limits ” 
(p. ix). But within these limits, the medieval ‘ translator,’ the 
chief agent in the development of the national literature, con- 
tributed nothing in the way of a critical theory of translation. 
References to source, ‘in story as we read,’ ‘so saith the French 
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tale,’ etc., are so conventional as often to be weakened into mere 
tags for eking out the meter (p. 19) ; and so too the usual apologies 
for manner and style are seldom significant in a critical sense. 
Mere conventionality must therefore often be read into what has 
the form and color of a personal statement. This led to an irre- 
sponsible. use of personal expressions on the part of the translator 
which does not comport with strict notions of proprietary rights. 
Comment on the context could be carried over from the ‘ source’ 
and appropriated by the translator as his own. “ What at first 
seemed to be the English translator’s comment on his own treat- 
ment of source is frequently only a literal rendering of a comment 
already present in his original” (p. 14). In this process the 
reference of the pronoun ‘I’ occasionally remains to be deciphered 
with concession to a fashion that would now be classed with moral 
obliquities. For example, in the Romance of Partenay “I found ” 
translates “ Je treuve” (p. 29). Because of critical importance 
something may be added here. Professor Mustard has shown that 
Alexander Barclay adopted Mantuan’s youthful experience (MLN. 
xxiv, 9), and that James Thomson’s lines in Liberty v, 81-5, 
exhibit something of the same fashion (AJP. xxrx, 19); so too 
does Soothern in translating Ronsard (MIN. xxxtv, 253). Com- 
pare also Dr. Amos’ coniment on Whetstone (p. 102), and on 
Robert Tofte (p. 104). 

. The second chapter is devoted to “The Translation of the 
Bible.” As in the preceding chapter, “ The Medieval Period,” the 
pertinent matter is here brought together with industry and dis- 
crimination. A summarizing statement may be quoted: “ Between 
the translators of the Bible and the translators of other works there 
are few points of contact. Though similar problems confronted 
both groups, they presented themselves in different guises. The 
question of increasing the vocabulary, for example, is in the case 
of biblical translation so complicated by the theological connotation 
of words as to require a treatment peculiar to itself. Translators 
of the Bible were scarcely ever translators of secular works and 
vice versa. The chief link between the two kinds of translation is 
supplied by the metrical versions of the Psalms” (p. 74). 

It is on the third chapter, “The Sixteenth Century” (pp. 81- 
132), that Dr. Amos would put the chief emphasis. The New | 
Learning was then “ offering new problems and new ideals,” and 
the work of the translator “ appealed to persons of varying ranks 
and of varying degrees of learning.” For the cultural history of 
the period much is to be learned from what the translators say of 
their work. There was a conscious effort to match other nations 
in the patriotic duty of turning into the vernacular a large share 
of foreign literatures. Characteristic of the period was also a dis- 
puted distrust in the capabilities of the English language. But 
with ample discussion of technical details, such as the admission 
of ink-horn terms and the handling of the sentence, the theory of 
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translation remains for the most part casual and without definite 
formulation of principles, “ much less clear and consecutive ” than 
that of the translation of the Bible (p. 99). This, however, de- 
scribes but one aspect of changing conditions. Apologies for the 
vernacular give place to complete acceptance of the language as 
being capable of rendering ‘ the best phrase’ of any foreign tongue ; 
and the school of ‘academic correctness’ discusses the rightful 
employment of the native and the derived resources of the ver- 
nacular, the observance of the proprieties of genre and of the 
inherent characteristics of the originals. A translation must be 
not only’“ profitable or entertaining, clear and easily understood ” 
to meet the claims of the reader, but the claims of the original 
author must also be considered (p. 117). What the great trans- 
lators of the period say of the technique of their art, and of the 
educational, cultural, and national value of translations has, with 
industry and skill in adjustment of interlocking details, been com- 
piled in this central chapter. Taken together the translators touch 
all points of standard or theory, but there does not issue the organic 
unity of principles sought by the critic. Chapman’s Homer is a 
link between this and the following periods both in chronology and 
in theory. 
Chapman, then, brought the age “of suggestions, rather than 
of finished, definite results” (p. ix), to a forward looking con- 
-clusion. “ He attacks both the overstrict and the overloose methods 
of translation,” and lays down the critical principles of the true 
art. There follows the period of Dryden and Pope, which is “in 
many respects .. . the Golden Age of the English translator.” 
This preéminence was, of course, made possible by the achievements 
of the preceding age. If the translators in the sixteenth century 
contribute little to completeness and precision in the expression of 
theory, their work laid the basis of that international relationship 
in literature upon which now rested the refinement and speciali- 
zation of the translator’s art both in practice and in critically 
expressed theory. The basal character of the sixteenth century has 
a deeper significance in the history of English culture than is 
implied in mere sequence. The foundations then laid were stronger 
and wider than in the next period they were understood to be. An 
undervaluation of native strength and advantages gave easy access 
to the principles of neo-classicism. This is at least a factor in the 
problem of conditions which favored a restriction of translation to 
classic poetry, and of translators to poets. And in this state of an 
artificially refined taste and a quickened rivalry in achievement 
it was inevitable that translation and imitation should become 
blended in theory. This period is therefore one of “ growing dig- 
nity of this department of literature” and, Dr. Amos adds, “ the 
Augustan fondness for literary criticism combined to produce a 
large body of comment on methods of translation.” From Denham, 
Cowley, and Dryden down thru Pope to Cowper’s discussion of the 
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“suitable vehicle for a translation of Homer,” long prefaces 
abound and abundant scholarly and “ detailed discussion of the 
best rules for putting a foreign classic into English.” At the end 
of the period, “there appeared the first attempt in English at a 
complete and detailed treatment of the theory of translation as 
such, [Alexander Fraser] Tytler’s Essay on the Principles: of 
Translation [1791, 3d ed. 1813].” The scarcity of Tytler’s treatise 
and especially the report that he did not regard “ the elaborate 
prefaces that accompanied the translations of his own century” 
constitute a justification of Dr. Amos’s book. 

With an essentially complete exhibition of the subject from the 
point of view taken by Dr. Amos, the student of this last period 
as well as of the preceding periods will be greatly assisted in the 
more precise detection of theory in the actual practice of the trans- 
lators. He will, moreover, be assisted in the philosophic determina- 
tion of the distinctive features of the cultural standards that were 


dominant in the national literature at the several periods. 
J. W. B. 


The Infernal Masculine and Other Comedies (Boston, The Corn- 
hill Company, 1918) is a collection of plays by Arthur Brand that 
depend for their comic effect upon a sudden turn in events that 
bring about as sudden a turn in situation and relationship. In 
The Infernal Masculine the turn comes in the unexpected revela- 


tion of deeper designs in a supposedly callow youth than any one 
on or off the stage suspects him of. It is a sort of burlesque of 
Candida, with the “ poet” a cheerful scamp who plays fast and 
loose with a languid and flirtatious middle-aged woman of wealth 
and infinite leasure. In Three Is Company the turn is not unex- 
pected, for the young wife, who thinks she wants a divorce, does 
not understand herself and her position as well as her indulgent 
and wise husband. It is a variation on the familiar triangle motive. 
The undesirable angle is eliminated by the husband’s dexterous 
playing upon the sensibilities of his wife and her impossible friend- 
ship for an unreformed gay Lord Quex and his “ influential ” wife. 
In Did It Really Happen? the turn is frankly impossible and the 
author as frankly invents a “miracle” to bring it about. It 
involves the transformation of a bullying husband, whose faults 
are pretty well fixed after twenty-five years of practice, into the 
playful lover-husband of bygone days. The “ miracle” somewhat 
suggests Barrie in Dear Brutus, but Brand has not the charm of 
the inimitable Scotchman. The dialogue is clever and witty and 
the characterization is everywhere lifelike. The leading persons 
in the plays stand out distinctly so that they keep the action in 
their own hands. The minor characters are never in the way. 
Particularly well drawn and charming are the husband and wife 
in Three Is Company. WW. 


